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Shall there be a com- 
mon standard of right 
and privilege for 
peoples and nations, or 
shall the strong do as 
they will, and the weak 
suffer without redress? 
—Pres. Wilson, Sept. 7, 


1918. 


all 


Shall strong nations be 
free to wrong weak na- 
tions and make them 

to their pur- 


subject 
pose and interests? 
—Pres. Wilson, Sept. 


27, 1918. 


VICTORY FUND 





AMERICANS— 


Ireland Appeals to You 
in Her Struggle 
for Liberty 


When American independence hung in the balance in 1776 
Ireland gave freely of her sons and moneys that America might 


be a Nation of Free Men. 


No nation gave more to Washington, 


the first Sinn Feiner in America. 


We have paid in blood and gold the debt we owed to France 


and Lafayette. 


hour of fate has come. 
liberty-loving Americans respond? 


Are we to repudiate the debt we owe to Ireland 
and hold back the little she asks? 
The trumpet of Liberty has sounded. Will 


If not, now is the time. The 


When, during the troublesome times of the Revolution, Ben- 
jamin Franklin went to Ireland and addressed the Irish Parliament, 
as the champion of American Liberty, he expressed the hope that 
some day would see a champion of Irish Freedom Addressing an 
American Congress in a free America. 


We were your friends then, we have proven to be your friends 


ever since. 


been sanctified by the blood of the Irish race. 


There is not a relic that you treasure which has not 


Her sons have 


fought for the liberty of every land and never betrayed liberty’s 


cause, 


In the mighty conflict just ended more than half a mil- 


lion Irishmen from Ireland, Britain, Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand, and more than a million from America have fought that 
democracy might live. 


At the great Irish Race Convention held at Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1919, a million dollars was pledged by the delegates as- 
sembled there for the purpose of putting the Irish question before 


the American people in its true light. 


Frank P. Walsh, during 


the late war Joint Chairman of the War Labor Board and a native 
of Missouri, addressing that convention, pledged in the name of 
liberty-loving Missourians the sum of $50,000.00 to the Irish Vic- 


tory Fund. 


Men and Women of Missouri 


What will be your answer to this pledge? 


Will it be the tradi- 


tional answer of Americans to every just appeal? Will it be the an- 
swer that Irishmen gave to America in 1776, 1812, 1861, 1898 and 


1917 in defense of American Liberty? 
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GIVE NOW AND GIVE 


Remember your debt to Ireland. 


St. Louis’ Quota, $25,000.00 


Mail Subscriptions to 
M. E. SMITH, 


Treasurer 


918 North Sixth Street 


Friends of Irish Freedom 
REV. P. J O’ROURKE, Pres. 


New Books Received 
Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Same Oup Bitit, En Masre!” by E. Street- 
er. New York: F. A. Stokes Co., 75c. 

Third and last of the “dere Mable’ books 
which have made fun for the whole country. 
Bill gets to France, goes over the top, and 
almost immediately thereafter the war is over. 


THe Branpinc Iron by Catherine Newlin 
Burt. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$1.65. 

A first novel which Rex Beach says he 
wishes he had written because it is ‘fone of 
the strongest and best told stories’’ he has 
ever read. It is fiction of Wyoming ranch 
and of New York stage life, interweaving 
love, hate, wrong, atonement. Illustrated. 


A Spinner oF Wess by Catherine Plumer 
Bement. Boston: Four Seas Co., $1.50. 

“The Spinner of Webs” is a person whose 
ego is a baffling mixture of malevolence and 
virtue, of incompetence and _ subtlety, who 
nevertheless can command admiration and re- 
spect and whose schemings weave the web of 
the plot. The central character is a young 
minister with a pastorate on the Maine coast 
who receives a message in the middle of the 
night from a beautiful and mysterious parish- 
ioner asking him to marry her. Frontispiece. 


Cueerio! by Major Harold M. Hays. New 
York: <A. A. Knopf, $1.50. 


The story of an American medical officer 
at the fighting front with the British army, 
emphasizing neither the fine nor the terrible 
of war, but showing principally the favorable 
reaction of the Americans to the British per- 
sonally. 


Tue War AnD Preacuinc by Rev. Dr. John 
Kelman. New Haven, Con.: 
Press, $1.25. 

Eight lectures delivered in the forty-fifth 
series of the Lyman Beecher lectureship on 
preaching, at Yale: the first considers reality, 
the second dogma and experience, then fol- 
low the war, the soldier’s creed, and the 
preacher as an expert, as a statesman, as priest 
and as prophet. Dr. Kelman spent much time 
at the British front with the Y. M. C. A. 
and in these lectures shows how all religious 
theory and all church life have been brought 
to the test of individual experience by the 
war. The author is minister of St. George's 
United Free Church, Edinburgh. 


Yale University 


NUMBERS AND OTHER OneE-Act Ptays by 
Grover Theis. New York: Nicholas IL. 
Brown, $1.35. 


In the title play the fundamental principle 
of war—that victory is on the side of the 
strongest—is dramatized in a purely human 
situation a short distance behind the front. 
“Between Fires” is a folk drama of southern 
Italy. ‘The Crack In the Bell” is the riddle 
of existence as it presented itself to a young 
man and an old one in Independence Square. 
In “There’s a Difference” youth takes a fling 
at old age. ‘‘Like a Book” is done in a spirit 
of fun and deals with a group of the artistic 
and literary circle of New York. 


ABRAHAM L,1ncoLN by John Drinkwater. 
New York: Houghton-Mifflin Co., $1.25. 


A play which has been staged to capacity 
*houses in Hammersmith (a suburb of London) 
for many weeks. It has no love theme, but 
is founded upon the secession of the Southern 
states. It has proved a success because the 
playwright has made political philosophy and 
historical fact subservient to dramatic neces- 
sities while endeavoring to adhere to truth. 


Russia AND GERMANY AT BreEst-LiTovskK by 
Judah I,. Magnes. New York: Rand School 
of Social Science, $1. 

An attempt to give an impartial documen- 
tary account of the Brest-Litovsk negotia- 














tions and their general background in Russia, 









Germany and other belligerent countries, The 
material was gathered from the New York 
Times, the Manchester Guardian, the London 
Times, the Neuer Zuercher Zeitung, the Ney 
Yorker Folkszeitung, the New Europe, the 
London Nation, the, New Statesman and Other 
publications as made, and since the transla. 
tions are not made by the compiler from the 
originals their correctness can not be vouched 
for. However a sincere effort has been made 
to be entirely objective and impartial; no 
judgments are expressed and no conclusions 
are drawn. Dr. Magnes has merely gathered 
together these valuable documents in their 
best available form and presented them in 
chronological sequence for the reader's jp. 
formation. 


WoMEN AND Wortp FeperaTion by Florence 
Guertin Tuttle. New York: Robt. M. Me. 
Bride, $1.60. 


An appeal to women to take up their share 
in maintaining peace, both international and 
industrial, written in the belief that woman 
should support any movement which shall 
conserve life by making warfare less probable, 
It analyzes the League of Nations from the 
woman’s special point of view and urges her 
support of it. Introductory paragraph by 
William Howard Taft. 


THe Taker by Daniel Carson Goodman. 
New York: Boni & Liveright, $1.75. 

A new soul-analysis novel by the author of 
“Hagar Revelly.” 


IRELAND'S FIGHT FoR Freepom by George 
Creel. New York: Harper & Bros., $2. 

A history of Irish oppression and repression 
for seven centuries written to make plain the 
identical justice of Ireland’s claim for inde- 
pendence along with Poland, Finland and the 
other small nations. The analogy between 
Irish conditions of 1919 and American of 1776 
is drawn and a chapter of Canada’s history, 
which resulted in her home rule, is also given. 


SyLvra AND MicuaeEt by Compton Mackenzie. 
New York: Harper & Bros., $1.75. 

This is really Book III of “Sylvia Scar- 
lett.” She throws away her career and in- 
vites terrifying dangers for the mere thrill. 
She sings and dances, she charms and fasci- 
nates, and at last finds happiness. A _ quite 
diverting novel, but not at all realistic. 


Tue CHuancinc Drama by Archibald Hen- 
derson. Cincinnati. Stewart-Kidd Co., $1.75. 


The drama of the past half century taken 
as a symbol of a general movement in human 
consciousness, that is, pity for those less for- 
tunate than oneself and revolt against the 
injustice of the social order, two elements 
which are incorporated with more or less 
breadth in all modern plays: the author at- 
tempts to present synchronously the _ evolu- 
tion of the human spirit and’ the enlargement 
of the domain of aesthetics. He postulates 
that the era of democracy demands the drama 
in which every-day life shall be universally ac- 
cepted as the normal dramatic material. Com- 
parison is made with the drama of an earlier 
day. The book is popularly written and care- 
fully indexed. 


GERMANY In THE War AND AFTER by Vernon 
Kellog. New York: Macmillan Co., $2. 

The author of ‘Headquarters Nights” traces 
the gradual decay of German morale and de- 
lineates what he conceives will be German 
thought and action in the future. 


Jinny THE Carrier by Israel Zangwill. 
New York: Macmillan Co., $2. 

Zangwill deserts temporarily the war and 
the Ghetto and gives his readers a_ folk- 
comedy of rural England requiring over six 
hundred pages in the telling. It ends happily. 











How About Being a Bookfellow? 
The Bookfellows, an Association of 
Readers and Writers doing bookly 
deeds. Annual dues, one dollar. 

Write now to, 


Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk 
5320 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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. Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 


Forcing the Senate’s Hand 


RESIDENT WILson’s Labor Day message 

to the American people is a counsel of 

coolness. Again he advises everybody 
not to rock the boat. Some sentences recall 
his adjurations to neutrality in word and 
thought. We are not to profiteer and we must 
economize in consumption and thus production 
will catch up with demand and there will be a 
restoration of an edequate purchasing power 
for wages. ‘The President compliments lead- 
ers of organized labor for their support of 
Government policies and hopes the workers 
generally will follow the same course of co- 
operation. He will call a conference of the 
representatives of labor and those who direct 
labor to discuss fundamental means of better- 
ing the whole relationship of capital and labor 
and putting the whole question of labor on an- 
other footing. 


The railroad shopmen may strike even 
yet in defiance of the plea for patience ac- 
companying the four per cent wage increase 
granted by the railroad administration instead 
of the twenty-five per cent demanded. Their 
leaders reiterate that they cannot hold the 
men. On the other hand California strikers 
went back to work on the railroads when 
Director General Hines threatened them 
with the full force of Federal authority if 
they refused, The administration is blend- 
ing concession and coercion in its program 
as to labor. The President is vague in his 
Labor Day message, but it can be inter- 
preted in the light of his message from Paris 
in May, wherein he said that the object of 
all reform in the essential matter of better- 
ing the conditions of those who do the daily 
labor of the world “must be the genuine 
democratization of industry, based upon a 
full recognition of those who work, in what- 
ever rank, to participate in some organic 
way in every decision which directly affects 
their welfare or the part they are to play in 
industry.” 

Just how far those who direct labor will 
go in this direction when called to confer- 
ence after the President’s return from his 
speaking tour for the League of Nations is 
matter for speculation. ‘There has been a 
small epidemic of profit-sharing experiments 
on the part of employers, but most of them 
keep the machinery in their own hands and 
the workers have no participation in man- 
agement. This is a long way from indus- 
trial democratization. United States steel, 
for example, will discuss profit-sharing, but 
will not recognize unionism, and the Fed- 
eration of Labor says unionistic collective 
bargaining must come first. It locks like 
another case of the meeting of an irresistible 
force with an immovable object. The con- 
ference to be called by the President was 
first suggested by Secretary of the Interior 
Franklin K. Lane, last week. Congress 
likes the proposal, but organized labor is 
not saying much. What it does say, how- 
evcr, is ominous. It wants fundamental 
reform of the entire economic system. That 


’ sovietism. 





sounds like revolution to most of those who 
direst labor. 

Glenn E. Plumb ridicules the idea that 
the administration’s present activities will 
or can cut the cost of living. When this 
administration says a thing it thinks it has 
done it. Declarations that prices have 
already come down remind one of the sun- 
shine movement of a dozen years ago. Mr. 
Plumb says things can’t be straightened out 
by guaranteeing labor’s share of production 
at the expense of the public and there is no 
evidence that the President contemplates 
anything beyond this. At least two big 
strikes are being held off until the President 
has finished his appeal to the country. 
Gompers says the treaty and the League 
must be ratified or union labor, now strain- 
ing at the leash, cannot be kept from these 
and even greater strikes. Ratify, he says, 
or labor may demand the Plumb plan in the 
Sims bill. We must have the Paris peace 
or domestic industrial war. This impresses 
capital and the Senate. The President has 
Jabor behind him for all it expects to get 
from‘him and this will bring popular pres- 
sure to bear upon the Senate in behalf of the 
treaty. It is magnificent politics. I doubt 
that the Senate opposition can stand up 
against it, 
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Is this the Cue? 


A FORESHADOWING of the plan for meeting 
the demands of labor is thought by some to 
be contained in Secretary of War Baker’s 
announcement that in the harness shops of 
the Rock Island Arsenal where the workers 
made strong protest against efficiency 
methods, actual control of production, in- 
cluding the appointment of foremen and the 
fixing of the wages to be paid, has been 
turned over to committees of the employes. 
The experiment has been declared to be a 
success. It is also denounced as being pure 
It would certainly put the whole 
question of wages upon a new footing. 


° 
° 
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The Opposition Weakens 


As showing the situation at Washington, 
the inimical New York Sun concedes that if 
a vote were taken on the textual amend- 
ments to the treaty tomorrow they would 
all be defeated. Senator Knox’s speech 
smashed Republican unanimity. It showed 
where successful textual amendment would 
leave this country up in the air between two 
possible rival Leagues of Nations and prob- 
ably force us into war with Japan. Gom- 
pers annihilated Senator Fall’s amendments 
of the labor clauses. Senator Lodge accepts 
the President’s refusal to submit the pend- 
ing treaties with Austria, Turkey, Hungary 
and Bulgaria in the spirit almost of willing- 
ness to feed out of Wilson’s hand. Lodge’s 
reply to the President is in substance an 
admission that it’s all right if the President 
says so. The best the opposition seems to 
hope for now is reservations, and these may 
be softened to tentative interpretations, Of 
course something may happen to change 
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this situation, but as matters stand now for 
the opposition the jig is up. 

The labor drive for the treaty, signaled 
by the New York federation’s call for a six 
months’ truce and pledging increased pro- 
duction while the President formulates his 
labor policy, seems to put the silencer even 
upon the protests in behalf of Ireland. 


Bryan Butts In 


I see that Mr. William Jennings Bryan is 
in a state of recrudescence, not violent but 
decidedly interesting. He blew into Wash- 
ington the other day and emitted a few ideas 
as well as words. He got three-quarters of 


* a column in the papers, which is pretty good 


for a so-called “has-been” these days. He is 
for the League of Nations with some mild 
reservations. I take it that he favors the 
election by the people of our representatives 
in the assembly and the executive council 
of the league, which is a good way to insure 
that we shall be democratically represented. 
For the rest, I have not the least doubt that 
Mr. Bryan thinks the league is not nec- 
essary. Before he was edged out of the posi- 
tion of Secretary of State—vacant ever since, 
though occupied by Robert Lansing—he had 
negotiated some twenty or maybe thirty 
treaties with different countries, in which it 
was stipulated that in case of any issue aris- 
ing between them and us, the matter’ would 
be left to arbitration, and the parties pledged 
themselves to refrain from the exercise of 
force for a period of one year. With all re- 
spect to the eminent gentlemen who have 
wrought the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, I do not think that they have accom- 
plished definitely any more than what Mr. 
Bryan did. Except that all the signatories 
agree to debate war before entering upon it. 
I cannot see that there is a single article in 
the covenant, the exact meaning of which 
is not in dispute at this minute. We might 
have been just as far along toward the mil- 
lenium if Mr. Bryan had been permitted to 
hold on and prosecute the making of his 
peace treaties in his own naive fashion. He 
would have had this country leagued for 
peace with every other country and in a 
position to arbitrate in their differences among 
themselves. 

Mr. Bryan comes out against the Plumb 
plan for the reorganization of the railroads. 
He doesn’t like it altogether: It is too na- 
tionalistic for him. He wants to hold on to 
state’s rights in control of transportation. 
This participation of state with national con- 
trol has helped to muddle the railroad sit- 
uation. The different state commissions 
make regulations that conflict with each 
other and with federal regulations. The ob- 
vious thing desirable as to the railroads, so 
closely inter-related, is that there should be 
one system of regulation. Mr. Bryan thinks 
the national government should own and 
operate the big trunk lines, while the states 
should have control of the smaller lines or 
“feeders.” It may be clear to him how this 
would work out harmoniously, but it is not 
clear to anyone else. His plan is the one he 
broached upon his return from Europe many 
years ago. It was received then with deri- 
sion. Its reception is little more kindly now. 
It doesn’t satisfy either the railroad interests 
or the advocates of the Plumb plan. The 
Plumb plan has the merit, in the eyes of in- 
dividualists of approximating the reduction to 
a minimum of governmental control. It keeps 
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the state in subordination to the workers so 
far as railroad control is concerned. The 
Plumb plan has a trace of sovietism in it. 
Mr. Bryan would not go that far. Mr. Bryan’s 
etatisme is a bit old-fashioned now. The 
Plumb plan accords better with so-called ‘“ad- 
vanced” thought. Mr. Bryan is, for these 
times, a conservative holding a place nearer 
that of the bourgeoisie than the proletarians. 
He had something to say, had Mr. Bryan, 
about presidential possibilities among the Re- 
publicans, but what he said was hardly worth 
while. What we’d like to know is what he 
thinks about Democratic presidential possi- 
bilities, but on that he hadn’t a word to say. 
Naturally his stepping into the limelight now 
starts talk about his own possible candidacy. 
Look around! Who is there among Demo- 
crats who are “in it” as compared with Wil- 
son, who is in declension just now, and “out 
of it?” Mr, Bryan “made” Wilson—if Col. 
George Harvey will pardon my saying so. 
Maybe he takes the method of turning up in 
Washington to notify the party leaders that 
he is still on the job and in the game, and 
that he will have to be reckoned with. Al- 
most the politicians had forgot him. Now 
they are wondering what he may do, for the 
national convention is only a year off. 


he 


The Presidential Frost 


I pon’rt seem to have read in the papers 
that Mr. Bryan called at the White House; 
still that may mean nothing, for most people 
who go to Washington thinking they have 
something to tell the President are kept cool- 
ing their heels for weeks and some of them 
have to leave without seeing him at all. There 
were the cases of Ambassador Page and Am- 
bassador Gerard, and Ambassador Francis. 
There was Elihu Root who, returned from 
Russia, was received for ten minutes and 
told to report to the State Department. 
There’s the case of General Crowder, who 
organized the draft, who never met the Pres- 
ident but once and that was in the line at a 
New Year’s day reception when Wilson first 
came there. I don’t know how many of the 
men in more or less important positions who 
went to Paris in the executive entourage, 


were never admitted to his presence. Nearly 
every person of the American delega- 
tion to Paris, who has returned, is sore 


at Wilson. The men who were close to him, 
supposedly, were not so at all. Almost every- 
one of them is now at outs with him, not 
the least conspicuous being Frank P. Walsh 
and Edward F. Dunne. With those two men, 
! understand, he came almost to an open 
break in Paris. He and they exchanged a sharp 
words over Ireland and self-determination. 
He rebuked them for “spilling the beans” 
and they wanted to know what he meant 
when he talked of the rights of small na- 
tions. The President doesn’t keep or try to 
keep his friends. He doesn’t seem to care 
for anybody’s opinion or feelings, and con- 
trary to the general impression, he loses his 
temper on occasion and indulges himself in 
rages. You'd never think it of him to see 
and hear him saying grace before meat at 
table on shipboard. He said “God bless you” 
to Mr. Bryan when he resigned as Secretary 
of State, but they haven’t had much, if any, 
communication since. The political quid 
nuncs therefore cannot now determine exact- 
ly whether Mr. Bryan’s recent visit to Wash- 
ington was to help the President or put a 
spoke in his wheel. 

Those same quid nuncs have it now that 








the Democratic layout for the next cam. 
paign is for the nomination of Mr. William 
Gibbs McAdoo, the President’s son-in-law, 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury, Director of 
Railroads, etc. He is said to be largely in 
the hands of Mr. Barney Baruch and pos- 
sibly of Mr. Thomas W. Lamont. Mr. Me. 
Adoo is a practical man. He isn’t an idealist, 
like his wife’s father. He isn’t a man like 
Newton Baker, who can find nothing for his 
friends. Senators and Congressmen can get 
to him for their constituents. McAdoo also 
has “points” as a friend of labor and of busj- 
ness as well. His political stock is rising just 
now, though, of course, this gossip about his 
candidacy has exactly the value of gossip 
and no more. 


° 
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Is the South Shaky? 


THE most interesting political rumor of 
all is that which asserts that there is a break 
in the solid south in the Senate. Senator 
Shields of Tennessee is said to be weakening 
on the League of Nations. So much so that 
other Democrats in that State are talking of 
exercising the referendum, with its implica- 
tion of the recall upon him. A story that 
Senator Underwood of Alabama is wander- 
ing from the fold, is even more interesting, 
for Underwood is a strong man in the party. 
Everybody I meet who comes from Washing- 
ton tells me that the Democratic senators 
talk of the President, in their unofficial ca- 
pacity, about as do the Republicans and 
some Democrats like Senators Reed and 
Gore. Washington gossip is rather unre- 
liable, but the unanimity of its hostility to 
the President is almost overwhelming. I 
have never known anything like it. And 
yet I don’t believe he is going to lose out 
on his League of Nations. ‘The opposition 
to Wilson personally does not extend to the 
league. That opposition is confused. It dares 
not reject the treaty. It does not want to 
insult Japan to the limit. It doesn’t want 
to let Britain, France, Italy and Japan form 
a league that will be against us if we are 
out .of it. The opposition hasn’t anything it 
can stick on. Its weakness is just the fact 
that the only thing it has in common is dis- 
like of Wilson. 

The only man in the Senate who has made 
a logical fight on the league is Knox of Penn- 
sylvania. He attacks the peace treaty. He 
says the terms to Germany are impossible. 
In that view the League is only a peace of 
machinery for giving effect to the treaty. 
The League affirms and confirms the treaty. 
Sut Senator Knox wants us to make a treaty 
with Germany by ourselves. He would have 
us into the midst of a muddle of two Leagues 
of Nations or maybe three. In that con- 
tingency we should have to get ready and 
keep ready for war, which is not what the 
people want. Senator Knox’s logic would 
lead to all kinds of complications. Especially 
it would not tend to end present world con- 
ditions. If we make a softer peace with 
Germany, the Allies will not. They will col- 
lect the full measure of the bond. If we 
become the friend of Germany and remain 
the foe of Russia and Japan and repudiate 
the peace of our associates in the war, it 
will be a case soon of the world against this 
country. Senator Knox’s position cannot be 
made to fit in with that of Senator Lodge. 
It is not probable that the whole Republican 
majority will follow Knox and Borah and 
Poindexter. The Republican opposition 1s 
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almost certain to go to pieces. It cannot 
defeat the peace. And it is very doubtful 
that Democratic defection will be increased. 
There will be, it seems, a ratification with 
such interpretations as the President told the 
Foreign Relations Committee he might be 
willing to accept. The President still has the 
best of the situation, in spite of the big in- 
nings the opposition has with its heavy bat- 
ting on Ireland and Egypt and India and 


Shantung. 
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Swinging Around the Circle 


THE PRESIDENT may give us new light dur- 
ing his swing around the circle. It is to be 
hoped that he will speak plainly. Certainly 
his main trouble is that he has not offered to 
deal wholly frankly with the people since his 
return from Paris. It will not surprise me if 
the President tells the people that under the 
league covenant there is hope that something 
can be done for Ireland. He so maintains 
in private. There is a clause in the covenant 
under which any nation may without in- 
curring the imputation of offensive meddling 
in domestic affairs, bring up the cases of sub- 
ject nations for discussion by all-the mem- 
bers. This, the President holds, will ad- 
mit of discussions of the conduct of manda- 
tories, and of the complaints of certain ele- 
ments against the rule of the larger nations. 
I have seen it published somewhere that the 
President told the Irish Americans at Paris, 
that such hope remained for Ireland afrer 
the refusal of the Peace Conference to hear 
Ireland’s case. It is very evident, after the 
Irish speeches before the Foreign Relations 
Committee on Saturday that this explanation 
or excuse is only another case of that hope 
deferred which maketh the heart sick. And 
a fat chance Ireland or India or Egypt will 
have in the league with Great Britain and 
her dominions having a representation there 
that can outvote us or any power that sug- 
gests anything of change under her rule! A 
proposed amendment to the league covenant 
would cut down Britain’s representation to 
an equality with our own, but what will Aus- 
tralia, Canada and South Africa say to that? 
They had some share in winning the war. 

So we come at last to the reflection that 
the treaty and the covenant will be ratified 
in the faith and hope that the League, as 
the only thing there is in sight, must be 
trusted to work out satisfactorily all those 
issues of injustice and violations of professed 
principles which are now being urged as rea- 
sons for rejecting the treaty and the league. 
That is the point upon which, when all is 
said, the administration will depend in its 
appeal for popular support—that the league 
may possibly redress all the evils perpetuat- 
ed or newly created by the conference. It is 
an appeal that will have weight with the peo- 
ple who have no direct interest in Ireland’s 
or India’s or Egypt’s or China’s wrongs. 
There may be something in the argument if 
the league is to be democratically controlled, 
but that is not clear. President Wilson’s prog- 
ress through Europe, before the conference, 
Was an appeal to the people against their 
governments for his fourteen points. The 
people were not at Paris. The governments 
were and Mr. Wilson had to succumb to 
What the governments had arranged between 
themselves before he came. Now, I have 
spoken of the dislike of the President by those 
who have been close to him. ‘They are not 
many. The people, far removed from him, 
have not felt that dislike. They will lend 


\ 


him a more favorably disposed ear. He may 
win them to demand of their Senators that 
they ratify the treaty. We shall see. 
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Carnegie’s Career 


Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE gave away $350,- 
000,000 during his lifetime. There were only 
twenty or thirty millions left when he died. 
Those he might have given away too if he 
had not been incapacitated for three or four 
years. But what are twenty or thirty mil- 
lions these days? Tom Lawson says you 
have to have at least $40,000,000 to be safe 
from possible mendicancy. So Mr. Carnegie 
cannot be said to have died rich and, there- 
fore, in his own phrase, disgraced. His will 
aroused much interest. The people rather 
liked its individuality, its remembrance of 
old friends and of some public and semi- 
public persons like Lloyd George, John 
Morley, John Burns, ex-President Taft, Mrs. 
Pearson (formerly Mrs. Grover Cleveland), 
Mrs. Roosevelt and so forth. Of course, 
those bequests are not regarded now as they 
might have been a hundred years ago. Most 
of them, I doubt not, will be returned, with 
thanks, by the beneficiaries. ‘Those people do 
not want to be dependents upon the bounty 
of a deceased millionaire. Most of them do 
not need the money. None of them would 
stand so well in public opinion after accept- 
ing the gifts, though I cannot say that there 
would be anything wrong ethically in the ac- 
ceptance of the gifts by any of them. The 
matter is really unimportant. It is only good 
newspaper stuff at best. 

Carnegie was a canny Scot. He had a 
Caledonian generosity. That is to say, it was 
a generosity that looked to results. He left 
the remnant of his great fortune in a way 
calculated to conserve it. He organized a 
trust company in New Jersey to perpetuate 
it. He was a peace advocate and spent mil- 
lions for it, only to have the war come along 
and make a mockery of his efforts. Then 
it was he found that the way to peace led 
first through war. His educational founda- 
tion fund didn’t work out very well. It had 
some immoral results. It made some sec- 
tarian institutions cut out their doctrinalism 
in order to get some of his unsectarian 
money. The teachers’ pension fund came to 
grief through miscalculations. But his libra- 
ries dot the land. Those libraries have 
been ridiculed as nothing but monuments to 
him, which the people would have to keep up 
out of taxes. This latter I have reason to 
believe is not true. Fred W. Lehmann was 
on the St. Louis Public Library Board that 
got $1,000,000 out of Carnegie for the St. 
Louis Library. Mr. Lehmann told me a few 
days ago that Mr. Carnegie never asked that 
his name be attached to the institution. His 
first requisition was that the land upon which 
the building was built should be free of in- 
cumbrance—there should be no mortgages. 
Next the main library should be provided 
with branches. ‘Then that there should be 
guaranteed a certain sum, not a very large 
one, for maintenance of the institution. All 
that St. Louis gave Mr. Carnegie in return 
was an illuminated set of resolutions ex- 
pressing the thanks of the Library Board, the 
vellum document being framed in wood from 
a tree grown on Grant’s farm and backed 
with thin wood taken from the door of Gen. 
Sherman’s house in St. Louis. And there is 
an inscription on the library, I believe, setting 
forth the ironmaster’s faith in books as the 
emancipators of the human mind. 








It does no good to look a gift horse in the 
mouth, but if a man wants to give people 
libraries instead of getting off their backs, 
as Tolstoy said, he at least puts them in the 
way of finding out how to unhorse his kind 
in the future. The people who draw radi- 
cal books out of our Carnegie libraries are 
not perpetrators of Carnegieism. Those li- 
braries .are doing their share to make later 
Carnegies impossible. Mr. Carnegie thought 
himself a great democrat, a flower of our de- 
mocracy. He wrote a book, or had someone 
write it for him, to prove this, but it was no 
proof at all. Mr. Carnegie owed his fortune 
to a device for the exploitation of the many 
by the few. Protectionism made him enor- 
mously wealthy and he sold the steel trust 
to its present owners on terms based upon 
the concern’s ability to tax the people. He 
capitalized the business as a farmer of the 
revenues. He was a gigantic grafter upon 
his control of national resources belonging 
to all the people. He was able to secure 
tariffs that mulcted the people in prices. He 
shut out wealth from the country to increase 
his own. 

All this was wrong, is wrong. But it was 
only opportunity to Mr. Carnegie. He found 
a way to make the Government work for him, 
to enable him to tax consumers under the 
false pretense of protecting producers. But 
outside of that he was all right, as we say. 
He liked to think he was helping people. 
Maybe the books in his libraries will help 
them to help themselves. Possibly he thought 
his educational foundations would enable 
him to control thinking along the lines of 
the multiplication of interests like his own; 
but one trouble with education is that once 
started in a man you never can tell where 
it will bring him up. Upon the whole I 
should say he made a pretty good stagger at 
restitution—as good as anybody I ever heard 
of. He was a vain and egoistic little gnome. 
He liked to show people his picture taken 
with King Edward VII. But he wasn’t much 
of a whangdoodler, or pietist. He was some- 
what of an agnostic. And he was right about 
peace, except, of course, that there’s some- 
thing highly absurd in a peace foundation 
that is foundationed upon the most inevi- 
table of all the incitements to war—the pro- 
tective tariff. And now that he is gone there 
are those who say that the only peace. he 
really wanted was the pax Britannica—a 
peace dictated, dominated by and chiefly bene- 
ficial to England. 

Well, very few men, especially million- 
aires, look good when they are dead, and 
their best intentions are mostly defeated. We 
had rather they had never looted us than that 
they should attempt with ineluctable ill- 
success to give back the loot. If a man 
wants to be a philanthropist, let him be one, 
but he should start out by refusing to take 
what does not belong to him. He should 
not promote the poverty he hopes vainly 
later to relieve. 
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Foxy Sam Gompers 


SAMUEL GoMPERS is doing great team-work 
with Woodrow Wilson. His defense of the 
labor clauses of the league covenant will 
make friendly sentiment to greet the Presi- 
dent upon his speaking tour. Gompers fairly 
smashed Senator Fall’s proposal to  elim- 
inate the labor clauses. Gompers didn’t say 
it this way, but the sum of his argument 
was that by international agreements as to 
wages and hours of work and the protection 
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of women and children, the league would do 
away with the possibility of politicians in- 
flaming the people of some countries that 
the people of other countries are going to 
get their jobs. The leveling up of labor 
conditions everywhere meant a diminution 
of the tendency to war. Here we shall no 
longer have our workers imperiled by “the 
pauper labor of Europe.” Fair labor condi- 
tions in all the world must put the brakes 
upon the urge for penetration and spheres of 
influence. “The labor articles were drawn 
by labor for labor,” said Gompers. ‘They 
will stand.” And he implied the sooner the 
league is ratified the sooner will labor be 
at ease and the world put on the road to 
peace. Gompers surely struck a_ mighty 
blow for the cause of Woodrow Wilson, and 
at a time when it was needed. 

Sam is no slouch in politics. Note that 
for the present he won't have the American 
Federation speak officially upon the Plumb 
plan for railroad reorganization. Why? He 
doesn’t want to throw too strong a scare 
into the conservatives of the country. He 
may be for the Plumb plan later, but not 
now. It might turn the big interests 
against the League. Moreover, he has been 
fighting Bolshevism abroad and he doesn’t 
want to be forced to defend the Plumb plan 
as non-soviet. There’s a big steel strike 
brewing and the men may need the Presi- 
dent to help them out against Judge Gary 
who opposes collective bargaining. The 
American Federation wants the steel trouble 
settled first. The railway brotherhoods’ 
Plumb plan can wait because it must wait. 
With the steel strike out of the way the rail- 
way matter can be taken up when the Senate 
Railway Committee formulates its pro- 
posals for railroad reorganization. Gom- 
pers is said to have approved the Plumb 
plan at first but afterwards to have repu- 
diated it. That was in Europe. Since he’s 
been home, he’s said nothing. He is help- 
ing the man who can most help him—Wil- 
son. And Gompers thinks that almost any- 
thing is possible to labor if the League goes 
through. The big effort of the American 
Federation of Labor has been to unionize 
the steel industry. If that can be done 
through the President’s aid then labor can 
go ahead to further triumphs. With rail- 
roads, steel and mining solidified in union- 
ism—maybe the Plumb plan will be in- 
dorsed by all the workers and then extended 
to all the key industries. 


Gompers is one thing more than a labor 
unionist, that I know; he’s a single-taxer, 
caught it from Henry George direct. There’s 
another thing he is not; that is, a Socialist. 
There’s both single-tax and socialism in the 
Plumb plan and Gompers may very well be 
a house divided against himself on that 
question. And Gompers is a fox. He is not 
going to get too far ahead of the procession 
he’s led for a generation, and he’s sixty-nine 
years old. He is a politician. He is willing 
to stick to Woodrow Wilson as long as 
Woodrow Wilson sticks to him. The steel 
strike looks like the sticking point. 


hole 


No Shimmy, No Shows, No Booze 


Lirtte old New York certainly doesn’t 
know what to make of things these days. 
Why, here are the associated dancing 
masters passing resolutions against the 
“shimmy” dance, as vulgar and indecent. 
And the newspapers back up the dancing 
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masters. If things keep on or keep coming 
off this way morality in Gotham will be- 
come open and notorious. Heaven knows 
the town is quiet enough—except for the 
roaring grind of the elevated and the clat- 
ter and shriek of the surface cars. Gayety 
is to seek. The city is like a dinner party 
without a cocktail and some wine. Up to 
the middle of last week you could see fel- 
lows around town all lit up like a cathedral ; 
you could get booze in a tea or coffee cup 
at many restaurants; there were many 
oases, but suddenly the authorities got a 
move on themselves and some sixty persons 
were arrested for liquor selling. Some of 
them were fined as much as $50. The affect 
was paralyzing. ‘The trade had understood 
there was no machinery for the enforce- 
ment of Federal prohibition, but the arrests 
and the fines showed that there was some 
authority. The lid clamped down hard and 
there was nothing doing in places where 
almost everything went but a short time be- 
fore. The result is that there is no late- 
lingering dining at the cafes and there is 
very little dancing, and cabaret shows that 
used to appeal to folks carrying a few are 
frightful bores. New York has lost its 
“pep.” 

And then the theaters are closed. I be- 
lieve there is only one show open, a Brady 
production called “At 9:45”—one managerial 
show that is. “John Ferguson” at the F'ul- 
ton theatre goes on splendidly, but that 1s 
a co-operative venture. It is presented by 
the Actors’ Guild. The play is great drama 
and acting. Helen Freeman and Dudley 
Digger are revelations of mimetic genius, 
and indeed the company as a whole is a de- 
light, but it’s maddening to hear the audi- 
ence, or some members of it, giggling in the 
midst of the most poignant scenes, as when 
Hannah exclaims, “God’s late!” over the 
arrival of a letter which had it come in the 
preceding mail would have saved her from 
ravishment, or when Jimmy Caesar reveals 
his realization of his own contemptibleness. 
These are the people who go to see and 
hear “John Ferguson” only because the 
“Follies” and the other girl shows are 
closed. 


The closing of the theaters crowds the 
movies of course. And the movie drama 
appears to be invariably rotten. The pic- 
tures are good enough but the stories are 
trite and flat. There’s a show running with 
the announcement that it is founded on ‘Tom 
Moore’s ‘Kathleen Mavourneen,” which 
song is not by Moore, but by Crouch. The 
thing that strikes me about the movie 
dramas is that there is no surprise left in 
them. Every incident and denouement is 
anticipated. The scenarios are as mechani- 
cal as the machines that project the pic- 
tures. And it seems to me that the people 
who go to the movies do so in order to 
enjoy an anodyne. ‘They sit in the dark as 
the scenes flash by and think of something 
else. It seems to me that there is no such 
applause at the movies as there used to be. 
But the crowds go. And the ushers graft 
upon those folks in the crowd who are will- 
ing to hand over a quarter to be permitted 
to pass the ropes. You’ve got to come 
across that way at the movies as inevitably 
as you have to stand for the hat-check hold- 
up everywhere. 


st the movies go ahead. How long they 
will continue one. cannot say. ‘The movie 
actors are very much in sympathy with the 
actors on strike. Nearly all the notabilities 
of the screen have sent in handsome contri- 








butions to the Equity Association’s way. 
chest. Now the movie magnates cannot 
much like this. They sympathize with the 
managers against whom the strike is qj. 
rected. Money knows its best friend jg 
money; and movie magnates know that 
movie actors, too, may strike one of these 
days. They may catch it from the speak. 
ing actors. The managers of the spoken. 
drama houses have conceded everything the 
striking actors have demanded, except the 
principle of collective bargaining. They 
have organized another actors’ association— 
the Fidelity—most of the actors in which 
are silent partners of the managers. It is q 
union establised under managerial domina- 
tion, to fight the regular union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

This boss-controlled union will not do. Its 
members may be willing to act, but they 
can’t do so when the stage mechanicians, 
the scene-shifters and the musicians won't 
work with them. Out in the provinces the 
teamsters’ unions won't transport scenery 
or baggage to the theaters that have been 
“struck.” “Georgie”? Cohan has given $100, 
000 to the Fidelity association, and will give 
another and yet another $100,000 to show 
“the kind of a guy” he is, but the benevo- 
lence excites no approval of Georgie. And 
nobody weeps when he says that he will 
never write nor act in another play again. 
It’s all play to the gallery, but the gallery 
is unionist. The unionists say that the 
drama can get along, if it must, without 
either Mr. Cohan, Mr. Belasco, Mr. Louis 
Mann or Mr. David Warfield. They may be 
good men but they are bought by their own 
possessions. The public is decidedly with 
the striking actors. Not that it cares so 
much for the principle of collective bargan- 
ing, but because the managers, generally 
speaking, have wolfed the public through 
alliance with the ticket speculators. The 
actors struck the big Hippodrome show the 
other night. The Hippodrome is not owned 
by anyone in the managers’ association, but 
Charles B. Dillingham is a member of that 
body and the Hippodrome employed him to 
run the show, so the Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation struck against Mr. Dillingham, and 
that gentleman promptly resigned in order 
that the 1,100 people employed in the pre- 
sentation of the show there might go to 
work. Sam Gompers went to the actors’ 
meeting the other day and pledged the full 
support of the Federation of Labor. Frank 
P. Walsh has been advising with the strike 
leaders. A Judge Hendricks granted an in- 
junction against picketing of theaters by 
strikers but the injunction isn’t any good, 
now that the theaters are all closed and 
there is no need for picketing. The strikers 
are getting plenty of money from all kinds 
of people. Their own co-operative show on 
Lexington Avenue is a big hit. Its success 
not only puts money in the actors’ treasury 
but it has given the actors the idea that they 
can organize many co-operative companies 
and present plays not only in New York, but 
on the road. The actors will present them- 
selves and they can get all the “vehicles” 
they may need. They control, they are, the 
raw material of the business. As for the- 
aters, they can make theaters out of halls 
and, if need be, barns. Moreover the actors 
may initiate proceedings against managers 
in various states for violating the anti-trust 
laws througH their chain-control of theaters. 
The striking actors have the game in their 
hands and it is possible that they will have 
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won it handsomely before these lines are in 


print. 

The strike now practically concentrates 
against the Shuberts who have a monopolistic 
control of the bookings. It is against the Shu- 
berts the actors in their show direct their jibes 
and jeers. The Shuberts are the incarnation 
of “the system,” much more unpopular, I am 
surprised to find, than the Klaw and Erlanger 
combination ever was. It looks to me as if 
Wilton Lackave hit off the situation exactly 
when he said that the managers might get 
along with non-union actors, but they couldn’t 
without non-union electricians and stage 
hands, and finally they would discover that 
they could not thrive on the patronage of 
non-union audiences. ‘The thing that is 
most curious about the actors’ strike is the 
moderation of the utterances of the leaders. 
They are not talking hifalutin heroics. Only 
Cohan and Belasco are doing that and it is 
strikingly ridiculous. As for the division 
among the actors, all I can say is that in 
my opinion the best ability of the profes- 
sion is to be found in the Equity camp. The 
others are tied by palpable self-interest to the 
managers. 
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The Couvert Charge 


Mr. S. Jay KauFrMAN, who runs _ the 
“Round the Town” column on the editorial 
page of the New York Globe, is trying to 
get up another strike. It is a phase of the 
fight against the high cost of living. Mr. 
Kaufman wants to do away with the “cou- 
vert” charge of the hotels and cafes. This 
is a sort of charge for readiness to serve. 
It is a charge for the privilege of sitting 
down to table. It ranges from ten cents to 
$2.00 per plate. The places with cabaret 
shows first began the charge. It was in lieu 
of a charge for admission to the show. ‘The 
people stood for it, where the shows were 
good, but soon it began to show on the 
checks at every drinking joint in town. It 
was an aggravation of the hat-check holdup. 
Then when the lid went on the booze the 
charge was justified by the cafe proprietors 
on the ground that without it they could 
not make ends meet. You had to pay for 
the booze you didn’t drink or couldn't get. 
Mr. Kaufman kicked at a bill with a “cou- 
vert” charge but he paid it to prevent a 
scene and then began writing about it in his 
original and most interesting column, evok- 
ing some popular response, but not enough 
to amount to the incipiency of a general 
strike. ‘The public is a patient beast. Be- 
sides it does sympathize with the restauran- 
teurs and others, who have been so hard hit 
by war-time prohibitton. The Great White 
Way is devastated by lack of booze. The lob- 
ster palaces are doing slim business. The 
“couvert” charge is a device of the catering 
people to get by. There was hope that it would 
last but a brief while, but the hope is dashed 
by Attorney General Palmer’s declaration that 
the war-time prohibition act will be en- 
forced up to the day in January next upon 
which Federal prohibition will go into 
effect. You should hear the things the peo- 
ple about town in New York say about 
Mitchell Palmer. They are unfit for publi- 
cation, but not much more so than the 
things that are said about Woodrow Wil- 
son. But there are no “couvert” charges at 
Childs’, 
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Rattlement Over Royalties 


THERE'S a little stir about the coming of 
the Prince of Wales. He won’t get here be- 
fore November, but his coming casts a 
shadow before. Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
was said to be plotting to take Wales away 
from all other leaders. They call her “the 
king-killer,” in which allusion there is some- 
thing recondite which I cannot explain. She 
was ready to annex the royal youth. But 
it seems she’s not likely to have a chance. 
She hasn’t even carried out her professed 
purpose of fitting up her town-house for his 
reception. But it isn’t the sad misfortune 
of Mrs. Vanderbilt that interests hoi polloi 
here. The question is whether any other 
ladies will consent to serve upon the enter- 
tainment and reception committee for the 
prince, with Mrs. William Randolph Hearst 
and Mrs. Hylan, wife of the mayor. The 
mayor appointed the committee and he 
never appoints any committee of importance 
without Mr. Hearst upon it. For Mr. 
Hearst is said to have made Mr. Hylan 
mayor and Mr. Hylan worships his maker. 
But Mr. Hearst was labeled a pro-German 
during the war. His papers were boycotted 
and sometimes publicly burned. In some 
dnlaces their sale was forbidden. Now that’s 
not the kind of person whose wife should 


receive the heir to the English throne. ‘That 
sort of thing is not done, you know. Not 


long ago prominent New Yorkers refused 
to serve as committeemen with Mr. Hearst 
to receive other distinguished visitors. 
More than this, it is said Mrs. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst is not in society and never 
even tried to break in. She could, I sup- 
pose, get in, because the Hearsts have lots 
of money, but she hasn't and that settles 
that much. Other swell society folk won’t 
go on the committee. I don’t suppose the 
name of any one of the ladies on that com- 
mittee has ever been mentioned as “among 
those present” in Colonel WW. D’Alton Mann’s 
journal of society, Town Topics. And the 
mayor’s wife isn’t in society, either. And in 
New York that’s terrible—on an occasion of 
this sort—to be out of society. It must be 
awful to be excluded from the world with 
all of New York’s population except some- 
what less than four hundred folks who are 
in it. What if it should really happen that 
no society folk would serve on the mayor’s 
committee? Why, the Prince of Wales 
might not come to New York at all, and the 
town might never get over the slight. 

Well, just as Gotham was getting all in 
a shiver about this thing, the President saved 
the situation by announcing that the Prince 
of Wales is to be his guest or the guest of 
the nation. His royal highness—Wales, I 
mean, not Woodrow—may not come to 
New York at all, but be shot by railroad 
straight through to Washington. Horrible 
thought! He may go to Chicago before he 
comes to New York and he may call on 
Henry Ford in Detroit before he goes to 
Chicago. The contemplation of such possi- 
bilities causes deep dejection in select social 
circles hereabouts. And the dejection grows 
worse as the news comes that the King and 
Queen of Belgium are not to be left to pri- 
vate social exploitation when they pay us a 
visit. They, too, are to be the guests of the 
President. So there won’t be any real con- 
flict between Mrs. Vanderbilt and Mrs. Hearst, 
or any of the Mesdames Astor with Mrs. 
Hylan for social supremacy. If they get 
near the royalties at all they will have to 
crowd in with all us nine-spots and deuces. 
I’m wondering if the royalties are to be kept 
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absolutely in White House cold-storage all 
the time. The common folks may not care 
much for littlhe Wales. The Welshman 
they’d like to see is Lloyd-George. But 
everybody will want to get as near as pos- 
sible to Albert of Belgium, who’s a true-blue 
dead-game sporting proposition. 

St. Louisans know that these notabilities 
will be well cared for because that’s Breck- 
enridge Long’s job in the present adminis- 
tration—to take care of the social end of it. 
And Breck and his wife, who was Miss 
Christine Graham, have done the work very 
well for the past six years. They have 
handled all the big celebrities and made no 
fox passes. They will see that all ceremonial 
is de rigeuer and en regle and au fait and 
a la carte and all the rest of it. They know 
how. And they know other things, too, like 
books and pictures and music. I hear from 
Washington time and again that he’s the man 
Missouri will send to the senate to succeed 
Senator Spencer. Mr. Long is a clever politi- 
cian and a good lawyer as well as an arbiter 
elegantiarum, and Charles Patrick Higgins, 
erstwhile Sergeant at Arms of the United 
States senate, is carrying on a campaign for 
his nomination. As we can’t have Frank P. 
Walsh for a candidate, and as the chief other 
“mentionee” for the place is a rich man with 
little but his riches to commend him, maybe 
Breck Long is the senator we should have. 
I find meandering Missourians generally 
gloomy over the prospect that Governor 
Gardner will walk off with the nomination. 
If they are not gloomy about that they are 
gloomy because Charles M. Hay may get 
it, and Hay is a prohibitionist. But what’s 
all this got to do with the Prince of Wales 
or the King and Queen of Belgium? Dam- 
fino; except that it’s going to be the divvil 
to entertain royalty without a bit of liquor 
now and then. Royalty is in for some such 
startlement as the foreign ambassadors ex- 
perienced when they were invited to Mr. and 
Mrs. William Jennings Bryan’s first grape- 
juice dinner. And what will Ferdinand 
Foch think when he’s brought up against 
the great drouth? For Foch is coming, too. 
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Tris high cost of living business all de- 
pends. To breakfast at the Belmont one 
morning: peaches and cream, two _ soft- 
boiled eggs, wheat cakes, coffee, $1.70. To 
breakfast at Childs’ next morning: same 
order of grub, just as good to eye and pal- 
ate, 75 cents. You don’t have to go to the 
Belmont if you don’t want to. Why kick 
when you do go there? 
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Mr. Maurer’s Detention 


Mr. James Maurer is president of the 
Pennsylvania branch of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and one of the most cul- 
tured of the national leaders of the organi- 
zation. One day last week he went aboard 
a ship in this harbor to sail for Europe. He 
and another man were going abroad to 
study social conditions, especially old age 
pensions, unemployment insurance, ete. 
They were going as investigators commis- 
sioned by the authorities of Pennsylvania. 
As the ship was about to sail two United 
States officers told Mr. Maurer and his asso- 
ciate they could not go. They came ashore 
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and are still supposedly trying to find out 
why they can’t leave after having waited 
nearly three weeks for their passports. Try 
to get a passport and you discover that the 
whole world is in jail. You can’t go any- 
where you want to go until you have satis- 
fied all the chancelleries of Europe as to the 
honorableness of your purpose, until you 
have paid all your other taxes, until you 
have given a map of genealogy for a hundred 
years. Mr, Maurer complied with all the 
requirements and was told he could go. At 
the last minute he was held up and he 
doesn’t know why. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania doesn’t know why. The State Depart- 
ment says it doesn’t know why, but there 
must have been some flaw in the passports. 

Now, if no one knows, many suspect why 
Mr. Maurer was detained. It wasn’t that 
he had done anything against the United 
States. Not that he was a pacifist before 
the war, that he was said to be a pro-Ger- 
man during the war. It is not that he is in 
favor of a new political party on a labor 
platform in opposition to Samuel Gompers. 
The only reason that can be imagined for 
his detention. is that he is a member of the 
Friends of Freedom for India and a member 
of one of that body’s committees. The 
British consul is said to have discovered 
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this at the last minute and to have put his 
veto on the Pennsylvanian’s voyage. Great 

sritain has power in this country to im- 
prison or intern a man commissioned to go 
abroad on business for the State of Penn- 
sylvania! Just as Great Britain has fur- 
nished the evidence for the imprisonment 
and deportation of Hindu patriots agitating 
in this country for the independence of 
India. The State Department is a branch of 
the British Department of State. The State 
of Pennsylvania says nothing. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor says nothing. So 
the matter drops. But it seems to me that 
if the British can do without our protest 
what has been done to Mr. Maurer, this 
country has pretty well abdicated its sov- 
ercignty in a very important respect. If an 
American citizens has not the freedom of the 
sea, it would seem that England is acting to- 
wards us as she did before 1812 when she as- 
serted the right to visit our ships and take into 
her service any men she found there, without 
any proceeding at law, without trial of the vic- 
tims. Nobody interpellates the Government 
on the subject. Why? Because nobody cares 
for such things. Maurer is a sort of semi- 
demi - socialist anyhow. To the devil with 
Maurer and his troubles; let us holler about 
Shantung. 


Romance 


By John Cowper Powys 


MERICANS pronounce the word, “rémance,” 

stressing the first syllable. Britishers pro- 

nounce the word “romance,” stressing the 
second syllable. But whether it be romance or 
romance, the point is that we are confronted here 
by a universal human question—what is romance; 
and how are we to know the real from the sham, 
false, meretricious article which so often masquer- 
ades under that great name? Well, it is just here 
that we are assisted by the genius of Joseph Conrad, 
for Conrad alone among modern writers has made 
the real romance his special province and his ex- 
clusive monopoly. 

It has not been an easy and accidental discovery, 
this of the real romance, even with him. Only after 
many experiments, only after many laborious and 
convoluted explorations, has the secret been revealed. 
He began with “Almayer’s Folly,” where the real 
romance is magically but illegitimately involved with 
the accidental romance of tropical forests and wild 
aboriginal passions. At a later date he proceeded to 
“Chance,” where a certain accumulated “realism” 
connected with shipping offices and Fyne households 
and ancient mariner gossip, thickens, complicates 
and weighs down, though it does not obscure, the 
elusive thread of romance. At a still later date we 
have “Victory,” where something far more injurious 
to real romance than any elaboration of a material 
modern “milieu” could possibly be, intervenes and 
makes opaque the resultant effect. I refer to the 
mania for physical violence which is Conrad’s su- 
preme danger, as it is the inevitable defect of his 
peculiar quality. 

It has been left to this newly published novel of 
his, “The Arrow of Gold” (Doubleday, Page & Co.), 
to so reduce and assimilate every realistic element in 
both story and character that the result becomes a 
completely embodied mystery, or concrete living 
symbol, in which the elusive soul of the thing so 
penetrates the outward shape that the two great 


aspects of life—the inward spirit and the outward 
form—are so fused and welded together that it is 
impossible to distinguish them, and in their absolute 
identity the supreme purpose of art is reached. It 
must be confessed, however, that this result is ob- 
tained by an original, selective treatment of the 
realistic material; a treatment which, while it di- 
minishes the difficulty of iusions, does, to some ex- 
tent, attenuate the resultant weight and body and 
mass. 

A prediction with regard to the further develop- 
ment of Conrad’s art would be that the thicker and 
almost, but not quite, assimilated material of a book 
like “Chance” or “Nostromo,” will be again gath- 
ered and piled up for use—not the same sort of ma- 
terial, necessarily, but with the same weight and 
obstinacy and opacity in it—and that then, as in the 
case of “The Arrow of Gold,” only with a more 
formidable volume of effect, the fusion of this gath- 
ered-up material with the pure spirit of romance 
will result in a work of art as absolute in its identity 
of matter and form as this, but with more “matter,” 
more resistant and obstinate matter there, overcome 
and transfigured, 

My point is really this, that in their weight of 
original material both “Chance” and “Nostromo” 
offered a more difficult problem for art than either 
“Victory” or “The Arrow of Gold” offered, in fact, 
a problem so difficult that even the genius of Conrad 
was not quite able to overcome it. In “The Arrow 
of Gold” we have indeed a flawless work of art, a 
completely realized achievement. But we have this 
by reason of the fact that in the original selection 
of material Conrad has let himself off much more 
easily than when he laid the foundations of those 
other more realistic, more definitely “modern” books. 

But, after all, it does remain true that, with the 
exception of the short story entitled “The Heart of 
Darkness,” Conrad has never achieved so complete 
an expression of what he has been aiming at all 


along as he has achieved in this “Arrow of Gold.” 
It is one of those absolute works of art that, how- 
ever they may have been evoked, with whatever 
laboriousness of method, leave upon the mind the 
final effect of a pure, integral, unassailable neces- 
sity, 

And what has Conrad been aiming at all along? 
What has he achieved so perfectly in this last mas- 
terpiece? Nothing more nor less than the expres- 
sion, in terms of art, of the real romance. And 
the real romance is not arrived at by the simple 
means of carrying us out—far out—from modern 
or civilized life. No merely historic, no merely 
primitive or adventurous milieu, no mere plunge into 
what we call the romantic, is able to evoke the real 
romance. Romantic adventure is not the real ro- 
mance; although, in a negative sense by the reduc- 
tion of the obstinacy of realism to a minimum, 
romantic adventure may serve the purpose of the 
real romance. This is, indeed, what has happened in 
the “Arrow of Gold.” Here the negative effect, as 
I call it, of an adventurous milieu is visible in the 
reduction to a vanishing minimum of the obstinacy 
of realism. 

But where the genius of Conrad is superior to 
the genius, shall we say, of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
is just in the fact that while with Stevenson the 
milieu of romantic adventure is the be-all and the 
end-all of the whole thing, with Conrad it is only a 
mise-en-scene, only a stage setting, only a selecting 
of the ground, for the true purpose of his art, which 
is not romantic adventure at. all but that quite differ- 
ent and much more recondite and difficult thing, the 
real romance. 


The essence of the real romance is nothing less 
than the mystery of the difference between two souls 
who have come to love each other. In order that 
this mystery of distance and difference between two 
souls shall be realized in its full tragedy and beauty, 
it is necessary that each of these two should be of 
the “solitary species” of human animal. Only by 
such isolation, only by such reduction of the situa- 
tion to its elemental outlines, does this terrible gulf, 
this eternal “separation in unity,” and “unity in sep- 
aration,” arrive at a complete clarification. 

The real romance comes on the scene when two 
human souls have been passed so starkly and so 
rigorously through the crucible of superficial mis- 
understanding that the ultimate misunderstanding, 
which is not really a misunderstanding at. all but a 
recognition that two souls are two souls and never 
can be other than two souls, emerges darkly and 
mysteriously from the depths of life itself. 

Again and again, in the supreme moments of his 
art, Conrad hovers about. this ultimate mystery. He 
approaches it in the relation between the Malay chief 
and Almayer’s child, in the relation between Lord 
Jim and the daughter of Cornelius, in the relation 
between Flora de Barral and Captain Anthony, in 
the relation between Heyst and Lena. He ap- 
proaches it in some of the most interesting of his 
short stories. But he never plunges into it so 
resolutely, with the stage so absolutely cleared of all 
unessential litter and debris, as he does in this last 
book of his, this extraordinary “Arrow of Gold.” 

The real romance is nothing less than the naked 
soul of a man confronting the naked soul of a 
woman. And that is why it is necessary that each 
of the two should be, or at least should have be- 
come, the lonely, solitary, anti-social type of human 
animal. The boy George in this “Arrow of Gold” 
never as a matter of fact does completely become 
this, but he approaches it by reason of the hardness 
and self-preservative instinct of youth, and by rea- 
son of the sort of passionate reserve which his mania 
for living dangerously has turned into an obstinate 
habit. That he never altogether becomes the anti- 
social pariah which Doja Rita is, by nature and by 
fate, is one of the ultimate differences between them 
and one of the reasons why at the last she disap- 
pears. But even if he had become this, or even if 
he had been from the beginning as lonely and “set 
apart” as she, the ultimate separation between them 
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would not have been bridged. And it would not 
have been bridged for the simple but terrible reason 
that the two, in spite of their unity in difference, 
still remain two. 

Here, in fact, we touch, under the torch light held 
by Conrad, the deadly and cruel contradiction, al- 
ways latent in the great gulf, the contradiction 
namely that what love is driven on, by its inherent 
fatality, to seek is the very thing which, if it were 
in actual reality attained, would annihilate the force 
that sought it. For if it were no longer a question 
of George and Rita, but a question of some strange 
supernatural identity produced by the absolute fu- 
sion of these two, then, at that moment, the unity 
in difference which is the law of their being would 
be gone; and George would be no longer George 
nor Rita Rita. Love, in that one mad plunge into 
the goal it seeks, would have murdered itself; and 
life which depends upon this cruel and mysterious 
duality would have been hurled into nothingness. 

The crazy and fantastic speculation of the tipsy 
Aristophanes in the famous Platonic dialogue, that 
speculation about the primordial identity of the 
hunted wretched souls who so desperately pursue and 
are pursued, is a speculation never very far from 
the minds of lovers; but it needs a soul as passion- 
ately cold in its ultimate movements as was the 
soul of the writer of that Dialogue to find, just 
where he finds it, the only escape from this dilemma. 
It is that “something else” in the human soul, “some- 
thing” which passes even the most desperate of 
personal loves, which in the end is the solution of 
this contradiction. For in the voyage together on 
this quest of these two divided ones, the force that 
drives them on is transmuted and changed. It is 
changed into a thing that may well appear almost in- 
humanly lacking in “the instinct of possession.” It 
is changed into a thing which is so liberated from 
the obsession of the transitory that it carries with it— 
whether as an illusion or not, who can say ?—at least 
the sensation of the eternal. 

No daring metaphysical theory enters, however, 
into the story of Dona Rita. What Conrad is here 
concerned with is not any spiritual transformation 
of love, but just love itself, the young-old, cruel- 
tender, pitiful-tragic Eros, whose touch is the touch 
of fate and whose arrow flyeth by night and by day, 
uniting and dividing, darkening and revealing. 

In the fabric of the story itself, as thread by 
thread it weaves itself together, like some magical 
piece of legendary tapestry, there come touches of 
such arresting imagination that one pauses in linger- 
ing wonder to note and seize them. Such, for in- 
stance, is that silent image of Dona Rita herself~ 
the headless dummy, once draped with imperial rai- 
ment, now thrown aside in a corner of that curious 
house. Such is the image of that nun-like sister 
of the girl, so stealthy and devastating in her grey 
attire, like a female were-wolf of ravenous virtue. 
Such is Blunt, “le gentilhomme catholique et Amer- 
* whose “honor,” like his inscrutable smile, 
has a rapier edge of murderous integrity. Such is 
the extraordinary figure of Henry Allégre himself 
—the Olympian collector of d’art 
massive and taciturn predatoriness keeps his elfin 
odalisque so fatally and terribly “pure.” Such, above 
all is that maddened pursuer of the girl for whom 
unsatisfied desire has become a living hell, and who 
excites in his victim-persecutor such strange per- 
versities of cruelty and fear. 
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But it is in the scenes between the youthful George 
and Rita herself that the genius of Conrad reaches 
its climax. How well Conrad understands those 
crushing reserves and reluctances which, like the 
very pincers of fate, are ready to nip off the tremul- 
ous uncertainties of love before the sun of re- 
ciprocity has ripened them! What an illuminating 
lightning flash it is into the heart of a woman, that 
Passage which confesses that when her chosen kissed 
her at last she shrank from the kiss—she, the harlot 
of Allégre—as if her virginal remoteness had never 
been assailed! What a revelation of the real truth 
of such relations—of the real romance—it is, when, 
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instead of uttering words of caressing adoration to 
his lady, the young sailor tears and rends her with 
bitter and savage injustice and deliberate misunder- 
standing ! 

But when all is said of this extraordinary book 
the most wonderful thing in it is the character of 
Dona Rita. It seems hard to imagine that Conrad can 
ever go further than this in his delineation of the 
type of woman that alone seems to interest him. 
For, as in the case of Leonardo da Vinci, who, 
like Conrad, was habitually more interested in men 
than in women, there seems to hover always before 
Conrad’s imagination a female figure so illusive and 
so flickering that he is at once perpetually provoked 
and perpetually baffled. And again, as with Leon- 
ardo, this image is nothing less than the image of 
Woman herself, apprehended in her profoundest 
feminine essence; woman, naive and childish, yet 
full of infinite guile; woman, elf-pure, free as 
wandering vapor, yet fevered through and through 
with abandoned recklessness of passion; woman, 
anti-social, uncivilized, untamable, yet ready to lick 
with her tongue the feet of him she chooses as her 
master; woman, the tyrant and the slave, yet woman, 
the untouched, the unpossessed, the unpossessable; 
woman, the infinitely grave and devoted, yet woman 
whose ironical detachment from every traditional 
convention, cause, custom, category, idea, or doctrine 
of humanity seems to call up from some chaotic 
depth of world-revolt such a long-drawn ripple of 
mocking laughter as must make the creative gods 
themselves shudder upon their ultimate thrones. 

And, for us, after the interminable flood of novels 
which pours in upon us, pre-occupied with what they 
call “the great problems,” how salutary, how refresh- 
ing, to come once more upon this well-spring of the 
real romance!. For this is the romance that no re- 
action can touch and no revolution can alter. This 
is the romance that no realistic details, no modern 
machinery, no obscene actuality, can spoil or ob- 
struct. This is the one real romance that lies at the 
heart of the world, and can only be seen and felt by 
such as have stripped themselves ot all masks and 
all disguises and are ready to look without shame 
upon the mirror held up by the Shameless One. 
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Circumlocutions 
By Horace Flack 


I—THE ORIGINAL QUESTION IN THE NEW 
ERA. 
“If we be swine—if' we indeed be swine, 
Daughter of Perse, make us swine indeed!” 
E were speaking, you will remember, of the 
meaning of civilization. That was the 
other day. Also it was last year, and year 
before last. It was also ten years ago and ten 
years before that. About that time Mr. Andrew 
Lang asked the original question as above. To find 
it, he had gone back at least two thousand eight 
hundred years. It was the same old question then— 
the question of what we are here for; of what 
the whole thing is about; of what we are going 
to do about it, if not now, then some other time 
when we are better civilized. 

Two thousand eight hundred years ago, silk hats 
were not invented. Nor were photographs. Hence, 
though kings were in existence then and in opera- 
tion just about as they are now in various parts 
of Europe, no American, officially entitled to wear 
a silk hat, could then visit Europe and be ‘photo- 
graphed between two kings, with his silk hat in his 
hand, and his wife photographed on his left with 
one or more queens. It could not be done. If we 
are asked why, we can only say that they were not 
sufficiently civilized, two thousand eight hundred 
years ago, to make it possible. Are we then to 
conclude that the silk hat, when officialy assumed 
and worn to Europe, from America, as discovered 
by Christopher Columbus (in 1492—note the date!) 
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is an evidence of a new era in which civilization 
is defined by the camera? 

If we do, the original question recurs. 
Andrew Lang put the question as above, some four 
hundred years after the discovery of America, or 
say in 1892, silk hats were worn in London and 
the camera had been invented. Although no Amer- 
ican at that time had ever been photographed with 
a silk hat in his hand between two kings, we know, 
or we may very easily learn from the use of 
parables, ancient and modern, that in his appeal to 
the Daughter of Perse, Mr. Lang is rejecting the 
silk hat altogether as an evidence of civilization. 

Mr. Lang understood the use of parables because 
he knew Greek. Without the use of a Greek dic- 
tionary, I can translate his parable. Being trans- 
lated, it is as follows, viz.: 

If we wish to get the full benefit of civilization 
in the style to which we have been assigned for 
purposes of socialization, we must exert our organs 
of expression and vocalize our aspirations. In short, 
we must stick our snouts through the cracks in 
our pens and squeal until the Daughter of Perse 
comes. with more swill and fills the trough. In case 
we are pushed from the trough by others with 
both front feet in it; or, as may often occur, in 
case the others turn the trough over after empty- 
ing it, what then? The parable, being translated, 
makes the answer easy. We simply vocalize our 
aspirations more loudly than ever, until the Daugh- 
ter of Perse comes again with all her handmaidens, 
each with an amphora or slop pail, to be libated into 
the troughs until every aspiration is satisfied, and 
after a grunt or so, we can go to sleep in mire 
of our own making. 

After this faithful if somewhat free translation, 
we can have no room left for doubt that the Daugh- 
ter of Perse, otherwise known to us as the en- 
chantress Circe, is Civilization, ancient and modern, 
concerning which at about the time Mr. Lang put 
the original question in London, it was written in 
St. Louis: 

Within the stye where Circe feeds her swine, 

Her spell fills all the troughs with power profound, 
So that to all her magic holds there bound, 

The swill she pours them seems a drink divine. 

One drinks a victor in the foremost line 

Of battle, while his fellow near is crowned 

With wreath of bay, and hears the heavenly sound 
Of all men’s praise. So none can there repine! 
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To that enchantress, it is dear delight 

To give each mire-smeared captive his own will. 
She smiles upon them as she pours the swill, 

By whose strong spell, each, in his sout’s despite, 
Drinks his desire to his own stomach’s fill. 

And so they crowd the troughs from morn till night. 


As this demonstrates Civilization, ancient and 
modern, our part is to vocalize our aspirations with 
sufficient emphasis to show that we are entitled to 
its full benefit. In that case, we may expect to be 
so completely satisfied that we will have no inclina- 
tion left to turn over the trough. For Circe’s ten- 
der mercies are not cruel. She lives on ambrosia, 
not on pork. The object of her spell is to sucialize 
us, not to convert us into bacon. 

If thus socialized, or hypnotized, with the trough 
kept forever full, we were subject to aspirations 
only from the stomach, there might be no longer 
an original question of the meaning of civilization, 
ancient and modern. But on consulting the most 
reliable authority on ancient civilization, Mr. Lang 
found that at least two thousand eight hundred 
years ago, the magic of the Daughter of Perse was 
in one respect wholly at fault. It fails at last be- 
cause it has no power over the minds and souls 
of men. Always they are likely to awaken sud- 
denly from the hypnotic satisfaction of the well- 
filled swill-trough, to realize that they have some- 
thing in them which the spell of Circe has failed 
to charm. Hence the prayer to the Daughter of 
Perse on behalf of London in the silk hat era, c. 
1892. Now, if all that remains is silk hats for all 
concerned, let us have them for our soul’s content. 
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The Race Between Wages and Prices 


By Frederick F. Ingram 


A year ago I published “The Race Ke- 
tween Time and Famine,” a survey of 
farming conditions obtained by some 
weeks of visiting and interviewing farm- 
ers. 

It showed that farmers are penalized 
for farming, that the industry is dwin- 
dling, that price fixing had failed of its 
purpose, that farm production was be- 
ing maintained without adequate profit 
to the farmer who was spurred on by 
patriotism and desire to win the war, 
and that because of insufficient returns 
to pay the current city wages with 
which he must compete he was compelled 
to go without sufficient which 
forced his wife and children into the 
fields to share with him unendurable 
hours of toil. 


help, 


I predicted that, unless 
some fundamental changes were made 
to improve the situation when the state- 
ment that “food will win the war” is 
verified by peace, patriotism would cease 
to be sufficiently potent as an appeal 
for food production, and that unless 


the farm food producer were guaranteed 
a reasonable return for his labor and 
investment we should face a food short- 
age and an industrial crisis comparable 
to the war itself in serious  conse- 
quences. 

Now, nine months after the armi- 
stice, it is found, as the American Na- 
tional Bank of New York puts it, “that 
the country has reached a point where 
advances in wages are and can be of 
’ while the 
Railroad Brotherhoods, which have al- 


no benefit to wage earners,’ 


ready received increases in their wages 
of billions, are demanding another in- 
crease of a billion and government 
ownership of the railroads in which they 
will participate in the management and 
profit 
“labor faces a persistently serious sit- 
uation due to the cost of living and the 
impossibility of wages keeping pace 
with it; . .. that increased wages are 
overcapitalized for inflated profits, and 
the cost of goods mounts faster than the 
wage level. A few grow wealthy and 
the multitude is impoverished.” 


sharing, because, so they say, 
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The Brotherhoods’ demand on Con- 
gress is made at a time when all 
branches of the Government are fever- 
ishly trying to solve the high cost of 
living problem, thus to avert further 
labor disturbances and allay a general 
unrest. 


Let no one think that advances in 
wages and _ prices can be longer con- 
tinued and the farmer’s position be 
ignored. He and those immediately de- 
pendent upon him constitute one-third 
of our population. He has never been 
able to fix the prices of his products, 
and there is no likelihood that he can 
in the future. He has seen the wealth 
produced by applying his labor to his 
land enormously increased by _ labor- 
saving machinery and improved trans- 
portation, while his reward for his la- 
bor has diminished and his economic 
position has become more precarious. 

He has seen his land advance in 


price from a dollar or two to $50, to 
$100, to $200 an acre, and corresponding 
increases in his taxes and diminishing 
interest on his investment, for he can 
garner no more from land at $200 than 
the same land at $2 an acre. He knows 
that there is nothing but loss for him 
at the increased valuation per acre un- 
less he sells and quits farming. 

He sees other inducements for quit- 
ting the farm. He cannot pay the com- 
petitive wage labor gets in the city 
industries, neither can he earn it apply- 
ing his own labor to his own land, nor 
can he shift the labor cost, for as before 
said he cannot fix the prices of his own 
products as is done to all products he 
must buy; for instance, the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company’s report of 
July shows an increase of wage scale 
of 100 per cent. The farmer knows 
he must pay that much more to have his 
implements made, and that he has no 
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A Wonderful Exhibition of the 





New Woolen Fabrics for Autumn Frocks, Suits and Coats 


at pene before have we had such a large and diversified showing of Woolen Fabrics, including all of the new mater- 


ials favored by fashion. The fabrics are more luxurious in texture and more velvety to touch than they have been 


for many seasons. 


The new shades are also lovely. Because it will be hard to duplicate some of this material at 


all—and especially at anything near the present prices after this supply is exhausted, we advise you to select the 
fabrics for your Autumn Apparel now, while the choice of materials and colors is complete—and the prices moderate. 


The Fabrics featured in this exhibition include: ‘ 


Tricotine, Peach Bloom, Kordovan, Gloveskin, Duvetyn, Duvet de Laine, Yalama, Suedine, Tinsel Bolivia, 
Meadowbrook Suitings, Rayonner, Chamoisine, Meteor Broadcloth, Velour, Lambskin, Chenella Jersey, Brushed 
Wool, Poiret Twill, Jerseys in plain and heather mixtures, Checks, Plaids and Novelty Suitings. 


in the new shades; the yard, 








the yard, 


yard, 
Chamoisine, a new fabric, 


dervoort’s exclusively. 
the very finest cashmere yarn. 


laine ; 54 inches wide; the yard, 
Cordovan Gloveskin, a fabric shown in St. Louis by Van- 
It is very beautiful and is made of 


New Coatings 


Polo Coating is especially suitable for children’s school 
coats: it is a serviceable material, 54 inches wide, and comes 


$4.00 


Tinsel Bolivia in attractive two-tone effects, adapted to coats 
for school and business wear and motoring; 54 inches wide, 


$6.0? 


Suedine, a new coating that promises to be one of Fashion’s 





favorites, is shown in the new autumn shades; 54 inches wide, 


the yard, 


$7.50 


Lynx Plush in brown and Copenhagen; 54 inches wide, 


the yard, 


$5.00 


Peach Bloom is one of the leading fabrics of the season 


and is desirable for both suits and coats. 
Australian wool and is 54 inches wide; the yard,’ 


New Suitings 

Duvetyn, one of the most fashionable of the new fabrics ; 
is a silk-and-wool material, suitable for suits, capes, frocks 
and hats. In the new Autum shades, 54 inches wide; the yard, 


Duvet de Laine is a very smart fabric for Autumn suits 
and is shown in all of the new shades; 54 inches wide; the 


$6.50 
similar in weave to duvet de 


$7.50 


It is adaptable to either frocks 


or suits and comes in Titian red, beaver, Victory blue, navy, 

medura brown and black; 54 inches wide; the yard, 
Tailored Suitings, in a big assortment of tweeds, mixtures, 

checks and novelty effects; 54 inches wide; the yard, 


$16.50 


$4.00 to $6.50 








Lindawortl A 


It is made of soft 


$10.00 


$13.50 to $20.00 


Chenella Jersey, a novel two-toned knitted fabric for frocks 


and sweaters; 54 inches wide, the yard, 


$7.50 


Fancy Suitings, Checks and Plaids, in a wide variety of 
attractive color combinations, are very popular for separate 


skirts; 54 inches wide; the yard, 


$4.00 to $6.00 


Brushed Wool—We have just received a new shipment 
of this much-wanted material, for the making of scarfs and 


for trimmings. 


It is shown in beaver, Kelly green, purple, 


brown, navy, rose and gray; 24 inches wide; the yard.....$5.00 
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chance to recoup himself, and so it 
goes with his furniture, his clothes, the 
transportation of his own products, and 
everything else. He is expected to feed 
everybody regardless. He is the goat. 

However, he has -one remedy and he 
is applying that increasingly. He is 
quitting the farm for the city and be- 
coming a consumer himself instead of 
a producer—the silent strike. And that 
is what makes it look so black—what 
causes so much concern among our 
rulers. 

Is there any way his migration to the 
city can be checked? There is; a true 
farmer loves his farm, he joys in the 
work and the exercise of the individual 
initiative, so necessary and so insepar- 
able from farm work, that under nat- 
ural conditions makes that work at- 
tractive. 

Why then not restore opportunity to 
country life? It had it in plenty when 
we had free land. When the free land 
was gone opportunity for the farmer 
who farms went with it. The high 
price of farm land does not attract the 
working farmer; he abandons it for the 
higher wages in the urban industries 
and holds the land idle for speculation 
or sells it and cashes in, for the market 
price is above the sum on which he 
could earn interest and current wages 
working it. As a consequence half the 
farm land is held idle and out of use. 
Unused land does not produce any- 
thing, does not buy anything. Unused 
land is a nuisance, a harbor for nox- 
ious weeds, and wild 
that interfere with cultivating adjacent 
land. 

Why should our laws reward persons 
for maintaining nuisances? 

By what methods can such lands be 
restored to adequate use? By remov- 
ing the present embargo on use. If a 
man now farms his land, we tax him 
heavily and tax everything on it. or in 
it. If he quits farming we reduce his 
taxes. Why not reverse the process? 
Taxing a man for farming is in effect 
an occupation tax. We don’t tax other 


insects, animals 


occupations, why farming, the most 
socially necessary of all? 
A tax other industries may pay is 


shifted to the consumer in a_ higher 
price for the product, adding to the 
price not alone the tax but, the profit 
also. For alcohol used in 
manufacturing which costs around 25 
or 30 cents a gallon was taxed $1.10 
a gallon, then $2.20, and now $4.40 a 
gallon. Does anyone using it com- 
plain? All go on merrily using it, for 
the tax increases the volume of their 
business, also their profit, and the con- 
sumers, farmers and others, just pay 
more—that’s all. The farmer can’t shift 
his taxes, be they Government taxes, 
transportation, or what not. ; 
Moreover, the present direct tax farm- 
ers have to pay is extortionate, the land 
is appraised far beyond its actual value 
and at its speculative value. If it were 
appraised on the same basis as urban ap- 
praisements (on the net rent capitalized) 
the average farmer would have little or 
nothing to pay in direct taxes. Deduct 
the labor cost (computed on the aver- 
age scale in other industries), main- 
tenance of improvements, tools, and soil 
fertility, and there is little or no revenue 
left to apply on returns for invested 


instance, 
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So why not reverse the process? The 
man who tills the soil and produces 
food for the millions is doing a public 
service; he should be rewarded rather 
than punished. The Government should 
readjust the relation of the farmer to 
farm land. It should protect him in his. 
exclusive possession and in ownership 
of all improvements and other property 
he has thereon; and on condition that 


he will use the land adequately for 
whatever productive use it is best 
adapted save such farms free from 


all taxes; and levy a tax high enough on 
all land held out of use to force such 
land into use. 

No injustice would result. The holder 
of idle land is asked to do only what his 
neighbors are glad to do and what it. is 
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necessary to do in the interests of the 


people. The owner of the idle land 
would then work it himself, or have it 
worked, or sell it. 

Nor would untaxing farm land be dis- 
crimination. It is the site value, not the 
land, that is taxed within the city. It 
will simply be applying the same method 
in the country where site value does not 
exist. to any measurable amount. 

In my opinion the above changes are 
fundamental. The farmer must be given 
free access to the land. Later other 
forms of exploitation of the food pro- 
ducer can be looked after; 
mainly dependent for success upon de- 
fects of our transportation system. 

—The Public. 


they are. 
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Concerning an Old Definition 
August 27, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Chas. B. Mitchell, page 568, last para- 
graph, queries Sherman’s 
saying, “War is hell.” I always thought 
that an unfair slur on my friend the 
devil, who as the scripture says, has 
“cone to prepare a place for us.” But the 
San Francisco Star says: 


August 21, 


“Father Thomas Ewing Sherman is the 
son of General Sherman. He served as 
chaplain in both the Civil and the Spanish 
wars and in the light of such knowledge 
at first hand he declares that the old 
General ‘would have offered an apology 
to hell for his cryptic phrase, descriptive 
of the Civil war, had he been living today.’ 

Father Sherman says General Sherman 
made his famous remark in an address to 
students at the Michigan Military Academy 
twenty years after the Civil War ended.” 

Botton HALL. 
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Our 27th Anniversary Sale 
Monday, September 8th 


WE5* LAID OUR PLANS almost a year ago to make 
this the crowning achievement of twenty-seven years 
of merchandising mastery. Looking backward over the 
paths of progress as a mercantile institution, and analyzing 
the reasons for our success, that it may serve as guidance 
for the future, we arrived at the conclusion that it has been 
due primarily to our definite principles of service. 


In our birthday celebrations of the past we have indicated 
our appreciation of the public’s patronage by rendering 
a service that is most desired—namely, providing the 
greatest varieties of dependable and seasonable merchan- 
dise at savings that present unusual attractions. 
occasions have come to be regarded as most opportune for 
buying Fall goods, and have won recognition as the greatest 
value-giving epoch of each year. 


The Twenty-Seventh Birthday Celebration which will 
begin on Monday, September 8th,will be true to tradition. It will follow 
in the steps of its predecessors by being the most opportune buying 
occasion of 1919. 


These 


It being a business principle with us not to quote comparative 
prices, we are unable to state the extent of your savings. 
however, accept our assurance that they are so great that all other 
duties should be put aside and the business of securing merchandise 
for your Fall requirements should be gone into seriously while this 
event is in progress, during the week of September 8th. 


You may, 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 
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By Henry 


Passions. Sce 
moving-picture theatre. 


The Man: 

His Friend: 

(A woman 
in the aisle se 


The Woman: 
Her Friend: 
(The picture shows an interesting bit 


of geological 


“balancing-stone”’ 


The Woman 


The Silent Drama = °°“ 


a secret): 


William Hanemann The Man: 


The Woman (turning around) : Young 
A Sociological Sketch of Conflicting man, will you please 
ne: Two aisle seats in a@ marks to yourself? 
The Man: Why, 
———, The Woman: 
—_——. said, “Next Tuesday.” 

What if I did? 
The Woman: 
—_—. was looking at the picture. 
What. picture? 
The Woman: 


and her friend sit down The Man: 


ats in front of the man.) 
——_—, The Man: 
research, the so-called rock. 


of Poonjabi, India.) The Man: 
(tensely, as if imparting 
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Some day that’s going to fall I’m talking about. 


your re- shouldn’t I say, 


what did I say? 
, J heard you. You 


What rock? 
The Woman: 


call the usher. 


The Voices of Several Movie Fans: 


Oh, shut up! 


(She turns to verify 
her statement. The picture has changed 
» “A Bit of the Mojave Desert.”) 
The Man (to his friend): 
“Next Tuesday?” 
The Woman (turning around again) : 
If you persist in annoying me I shall now displays the glories of “Sunset in 


Why The Usher: 


The Usher: Well, why shouldn't he? 
The Woman: I was speaking to my 
friend about, the rock. . 
What rock? 
The rock in the pic. 
(The picture 


The Woman: 
ture, of course. 


Mid-ocean.’’) 

The Usher: Say, what tha—? 

The Man (confidentially):  Intoxi. 
cated. 

The Usher (with perfect comprehen. 
sion): .Oh (sniffing), yeh, I do smelj 


did? ] The Usher: Here, wassa trouble? 
The Woman: This man has been an- 
noying me. 
of the The Usher: Have you been annoy- sumpin’ jazzy. 


in’ this lady? 


The Woman: 


know what Tuesday.” 


Yes. He said, 


The Woman: You fool! I’ve just 


“Next been to the dentist’s. 


The Usher: ’S all ri’, mister. T’ll 
put her out. 
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V etenda Resende for September 


Some of the best loved genius of the world of music is represented in the 


new September list. 
people since July. 


This is the first list of new records issued by the Victor 
It contains many new things of interest to every Victrola 


owner—music to satisfy every mood—grave, gay, sentimental or otherwise. 





John McCormack Sings 
The First Rose of Summer 
No. 64818—$1.00 


Fritz Kreisler Plays 
Beautiful Ohio 
No. 64817—$1.00 











18594 Chorus) — 
8S5c_ ) Tell Me—Fox Trot (Vocal Chorus) 


A Dance “Hit” 


The Vamp—Fox Trot (Vocal 
Smith’s Orchestra 


Smith’s Orchestra 


Popular Sentimental Song 








In the Heart of a Fool— 
Henry Burr 





I Found You— Henry Burr 








fect. 


Other New September Records Just Out: 








Anything Is Nice If It Peter Gink—One Step Chinese Lullaby— ; 
Comes from Dixieland, (Saxophone)— 45167 ‘ Olive Kline 
18589 —American Quartet 18562 Brown Bros. $1.004 Baby Jim— 
85c ) Eyes That Say I Love 85c ) Egypt Land—Fox Elsie Baker 
You— Irving and Trot (Saxophone) — : ft 
Jack Kaufman Brown Bros. 74595 {Yohrzeit (In Memo- 
fou’re” Sti : ; 1. i 
"Tecceehanen of ee Have a Smile—Medley : megete: Session 
18590 Spencer-Burr 18563 Fox Trot ag yaaa La Camana di San 
85¢ | The Gates of Gladness 85¢ | See oe © 88612} Giusto (The Chimes 
James-Shannon Four (Accordion) $1.50) of Canghesie)— 
pone My Swanee Home— ; Fidgety Feet—One Step : nrico Caruso 
85c 4 Alabama ee (sane) oe {For BS 2 See 
eRrerrene Hart-Shaw 18564 Dixieland Jazz Band $1.00 | Emilio De Gogorza 
A Pretty Girl Is Like te ic Daddy—Fox Trot 7Srto{ of Whom Ores ~~ 
a Melody— aZzZ)— 1.50} m I Dreamed) 
"se John Steel Dixieland Jazz Band $ —Amelita Galli-Curci 
Tulip Time— 64770 {Turkish March (Violin) 
John Steel Smilin’ Through— $1.00 | Jascha Heifetz 
Take Your Girlie to the 45166 Werrenrath ‘ 
18592 Movies— $1.00) Chink, I Me— {mere Times Come 
85c a | Werrenrath 87303 Again No More— 
eee Mg heb, $1.00 \ Louise Homer and 
Baby— Arthur Fields Mrs. Johnson's ( Male Chorus 
I Ain’t ‘en Got ’en No Joy (Comic y 
Time to Have the Monologue)— _ geting azade —Festival 
18593} Blue— Billy Murray- 18587 Ralph Bingham 74593 / Bagdad — Philadelphia 
85c Ed Smalle 85c ) Brother son’s $1. aed | “hp - ; 
Take Me to the Land Sermon (Comic Mono- Symphony Orchestra. 
ie logue)— 87302 {Sun of My Soul— 
larion Harris talph Bingham $1.00 | Schumann-Heink 


More Satisfaction—Better Value—at This Victrola Store 


@Sealed Victor Records from this store give more satisfaction, more value. 
Every record is an absolutely new and unused record and guaranteed to be per- 
A new record means more value to you. 
worn and it is more satisfactory to use them on your Victrola. Be the first to 
play your own records. 


They are not scratched or 


Music Salon—Sixth Floor. 


The Man: No, no. 
change her seat. 

The Usher: All ri. (He picks w 
her hat and parasol.) Come on, lady. 

The Woman (furiously, as she fol 
lows her hat and parasol) : Young man, 
I'll see you again! 

The Man: Surely. How about next 
Tuesday ? 


Just have het 


(Curtain.) 
—Life. 


+. .%. 6%. 
20%? 


Marts and Money 


They are feeling better again in Wall 
Street. There’s hopeful reasoning about 
the railroad problem, labor troubles and 
the economic state of affairs in general. 
The resolute attitude of President Wil- 
son and the consequent collapse of the 
Pacific Coast strike made an excellent 
impression. Comfort is found also in 
the sane, public-spirited pronouncement 
of representatives of Midvale Steel 
workers concerning strike agitation. The 
return of President Gompers is expected 
to bring a definite change for the better 
in the labor outlook, despite the trucu- 
lent attitude of some organizations in 
the Middle West. 

As regards the anti-profiteering cru- 
sade, traders have come to the conclu- 
sion that it has ceased to be a gravely 
unsettling factor. The possible or prob- 
able effects have been discounted in mar- 
ket values. As a consequence of the ag- 
glomeration of helpful developments, the 
prices of many prominent shares have 
moved sharply upward. 

The most remarkable advance was 
scored by Crucible Steel—from 126 to 
16534. The latter figure implies a new 
absolute maximum. During the war 
boom the stock didn’t go beyond 109%. 
That was in 1915. It entered the list 
of 6 per cent dividend-payers recently, 
but the eager buying in the past few 
days was not based on that fact. It 
emanated mostly from terribly fright- 
ened people who had been consistent 
sellers from 138 upward. Tips to sell 
could be had for the asking even after 
the price had jumped to 148. What 
fools these mortals be! Every careful, 
trained speculator should have taken 
warning from the singular resiliency 
which C. S. displayed even during the 
worst moments of the latest spell of 
liquidation and bear attacks. In the last 
three months there have been rumors 
occasionally that large amounts of the 
stock had been bought in the open mar- 
ket for the account of a competitive con- 
cern, ‘but corroborative evidence is still 
lacking. Both the Midvale and the Beth- 
lehem Steel Companies have been men- 
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tioned in this connection. Considering 
that there’s only $25,000,000 common 
stock outstanding, attempts to “corner” 
the supply with a view to tormenting 
reckless depressionists present no serious 
difficulties. 

News to the effect that the Carranza 
government may decide not to national- 
ize lands owned by foreign companies 
prior to May 1, 1917, caused a wild 
scramble for such issues as Mexican 
Petroleum, Pan-American Petroleum 
and Texas Oil. The gain in market. 
yalue was most marked -in the first- 
named case. It amounted to over $12. 
If President Carranza adopts a concilia- 
tory attitude, the interventionists may 
let up in their campaign to “pacify” 
Mexico. There’s a pressing demand for 
strong bull dope on oil issues. Pur- 
veyors of it harp on enormous and rap- 
idly growing demand. 

It is noted with satisfaction that the 
Southern Pacific, Atchison, Texas & Pa- 
cific, and Missouri, K. & Texas systems 
have become heavy consumers of fuel 
oil. The resultant saving in operating 
cost is said to be quite substantial. It’s 
pretty safe to predict that the Brother- 
hoods will take care of it before a great 
while. 

According to reliable statistics, the 
total value of oil products for 1918 was 
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$1,486,000,000. The output of gasoline 
alone had a value of $684,200,000. There 
can be no question that the oil industry 
still has a great future before it. Con- 
solidation of the Sinclair Consolidated, 
Sinclair Oil, and Sinclair Gulf will no 
doubt be carried out before November 
1. Stockholders will vote on the pro- 
posal in the latter part of this month. 
The new corporation is expected to au- 
thorize 5,500,000 shares of no fixed par 
value. Since not more than 3,300,000 
are likely to be issued in exchange for 
present stock, there will be a sufficient 
surplus for new financing or additional 
acquisitions. Sinclair Oil is quoted at 
653%, or only four points below the high 
record set in the forepart of July. 
There’s good ground for anticipating 
much higher valuation for the stock of 
the new corporation. 

Southern Pacific, which fell to 93 late- 
ly, rose to 105 on account of dismissal 
of the government’s suit charging fraud 
in the acquisition of oil lands by that. 
company. The litigation had been pend- 
ing for several years. It has not yet 
been divulged whether the Attorney-Gen- 
eral will appeal the case to the higher 
court. Should the decision be allowed 
to stand, stockholders will witness very 
substantial accretion to their riches. The 
potential value of S. P. oil lands is be- 





Cubic-Foot Storage for 
and Heirlooms 


Precious Relics 


In these days of crowded apartments 
and rigid economy of space, the aver- 
age family finds it a serious problem 
to care for silverware, old pictures, 
family keepsakes and heirlooms. 


Why not send these treasured relics 
of the past to our Safe Deposit Storage 


Vaults? 


There they will be out of 


harm’s way, and your way—yet quickly 
accessible if required. 





Hundreds of apartment and hotel 
dwellers are doing just this. The cost, 
owing to our cubic-foot plan, is very 


small. 


Phone our Safe Deposit Department 
about this new Storage Plan—Main 


1583, Central 3225. 


,Mercantile 


Member Federal === 


Reserve System ie 
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yond calculation, but can scarcely be less 
than $1,000,000,000, and may reach’ $2,- 
000,000,000. Just about ten years ago 
S. P. stock sold at 139%—shortly be- 
fore the death of E. H. Harriman, pres- 
ident of both the S. P. and U. P. sys- 
tems. In this connection one should 
not. be forgetful of the company’s great 
possessions in Mexico. The line there 
comprises more than 700 miles, and it 
is safe to assume that the lands owned 
will in due time also yield enormous 
sums in oil and mineral wealth. So it 
is quite in order that the life of bears 
operating in S. P. should be full of 
worries and tribulations. 

Steel common is quoted at 103%, after 
deduction of the quarterly $1.25. The 
stock acts well, notwithstanding E. H. 
Gary’s indiscreet refusal to confer with 
representatives of the Federation of La- 
bor. Wall Street feels sure that the 
corporation is amply prepared for 
trouble, should a strike be declared. 
Stress has been laid upon the wretched 
living conditions of the workers. There’s 
a dispatch in the newspapers, however, 
stating that three hundred employés of 
the corporation’s plant at Gary, Indiana, 
have bought a steel manufacturing prop- 
erty of their own, at a cost of $300,000. 
So conditions cannot really be as bad as 
they are painted. The corporation has 
been quite liberal to its workers, taken 
all in all. Stockholders now get only 
$1.25 per quarter, against 12 or 25 per 
cent a year ago. The wages of work- 
ers still are at the highest levels on 
record. Even the advocatus diaboli 
should occasionally give witness to the 
truth. 

With the exception noted above, rail- 
road shares show no material gains in 
quotations, though the main tendency 
appears to be upward again. The St. 
Louis & San Francisco has declared the 
full six per cent on the income bonds. 
Quotations for call loans hover between 
5 and 6 per cent. Foreign exchanges 
are a trifle higher in a few cases, large- 
ly owing to the spreading idea that the 
worst should be over. Some British 
authorities opine that their economic po- 
sition could be strengthened in necessary 
degree if the United States Government 
were to assume the $9,000,000,000 which 
England advanced to her European al- 
lies. The Bank of England’s position 
has slowly improved in recent weeks, 
but. still is dismally impaired when con- 
trasted with pre-war records. 


~ 


Finance in St. Louis. 

Owners of good securities have no 
cause for finding serious fault with con- 
ditions in the local financial market, for 
prices are steady to firm and buying is 
quite brisk on the recurrent setbacks. 
The daily totals of transactions are of 
creditable proportions, though somewhat 
smaller than records. of a month or two 
ago. National Candy common still takes 
the fancy of speculative investors. Nu- 
merous transfers were made lately at 
105 to 107. The resiliency of the stock 
appears remarkable. It indicates buying 
of respectable character. Thirty shares 
of Ely-Walker D. G. first preferred 
brought 107 the other day; ten of the 
second preferred 87. The respective 
dividends are 7 and 6 per cent. Hydrau- 
lic-Press Brick preferred is selling at 
or around 47, and the common at 9.50. 
More than five hundred Indiahoma Re- 
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The Most Beautiful Storage 
Plant in America 


©RCUTT 
STORAGE SERVICE 


“Covers the World” 


EXPERT 
PACKING 


Whatever it may be—priceless 
object of art on down to the 
humblest thing imaginable— 
all are expertly packed by 
careful white employes. 
WEDDING GIFTS 
ART FURNITURE 
PICTURES 
ANTIQUES 
CHINA 
COLLECTIONS 
EXHIBITIONS 
HOUSEHOLD 
FURNISHINGS 


STORAGE—REMOVALS 
ELECTRIC VANS 


@RCUTT Co 


Delmar at Harvard 
Cabany 6030 
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NINTH AND OLIVE STREETS 


BELL PHONE, OLIVE 4525 


S. SCHOENBRUN, “MDIES' TAILOR AND HABIT 


ROOM: 222 FRISCO BUILDING 


SAINT LOUIS 


—— 

















7h ANSWER your question, to advise 
you about your problems, to put our 
facilities (mechanical, statistical or 
personal) at your disposal—these are some 
of the courtesies we offer anyone who cares 
to ask for them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reseroe System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 


FOURTH and PINE’ ST. LOUIS 


REEDY’S MIRROR 











Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 








Capital $1,000,000 Deposits $17,000,000 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 





Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 











IMPORTANT To Every Stockholder of 


TEXAS OIL STOCKS 


We are pleased to announce that we are now in a position to buy, sell or 
quote any of the recognized legitimate Texas Oil Stocks that find a market 
on the following exchanges: 


Fort Worth Oil Exchange Fort Worth Board of Trade 
Dallas Texas Oil Exchange Ranger Stock Exchange 
Wichita Falls Central Stock Exchange 


We have installed this new service, realizing that some of our clients and many other in- 
vestors and traders in this vicinity are interested in Texas oil issues. You can now keep in 
touch with your company’s activities absolutely 


FREE 


by writing for our ‘‘Special Texas Service’’ or a report on any individual company. 





‘ ‘WE solicit correspondence relative to your unlisted or inactive securities—it being 
possible that we can turn them for you to your advantage.”’ 








Write Us Today. No Charge Unless We Buy or Sell 


W. LL. SCHACHNER & CO. 
STOCK AND BOND BROKERS 





WE deal in listed or unlisted Stocks and Bonds, specializing in New York Curb and 
Stock Exchange issues---Outright---Margin---Partial Payment. 











220 Central National Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Olive 6180, Central 1946 for All Departments NO PROMOTIONS 











fining were sold at 7, and six hundred 
and forty Marland Refining at 7 to 
7.124%. Of United Railways 4s, $7,000 
brought 53.50. There are no important 
doings in shares of banks and trust com- 
panies at present. Quoted values show 
no changes of particular interest. 


Latest Quotations. 






Stocks. sid. Asked 
DEGRCONUN GS: EUSE Savissseisessscsisiccs. S00: | waccsnes 
United Railways com. ......... ies ie 2% 

GS, TUES. wasesecenedscesazceccssscces 11% 

NEO OD csever dh ev cavseios A eee ne 

Ee POR MCUIES: Sicssvicccdeaccsasessiqunccs. PDL. -«-saceanncs 


BRICIGROIME IROL. oscccincssascccsssione se A 9 
Certain-teed com. ........... a 

GO: 22k Bek chiccccadecsovss 
Mo. Portland Cement..... 
Ely & Walker com. ........... 
International Shoe com. ... 





ETOWR SHOE. COM. .cccccrcececsssiessins. sues 974% 
Hydraulic P. Brick com. .......... 8% seciciots 
Go. pid. .«.... Bie wiaxe Wenteuatecsabacscurlect 3 47 
Granite-Bimetallic  -.......... /y 73% 
National Candy com. 107 
Wagner Electric ............ 166 
PUTER RC escort Si vastaxcccceeec 7% 
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Answers to Inquiries. 


. Investor, Chillicothe, Mo—(1) In- 
diana Steel 5s are securities of high in- 
trinsic value, and fairly priced at 95%, 
the ruling figure. They never sold at less 
than 92 and were as high as 105. Sold 
at 98% last March. Company is a sub- 
sidiary of the U. S. Steel Corporation. 
(2) Montana Power series A 5s are a 
good investment. Danger of serious de- 
cline is slight. Bonds have already lost 
four points since January, when sales 
were made at 957g. Now valued at 
914%. Cut in common dividend from 
$1.25 to 75 cents per quarter has been 
well discounted. There may be a drop to 
88 temporarily on selling by timid par- 
ties. A passing of dividend would have 
been still more desirable. 

Question, Bloomington, Ill. — You 
should certainly retain your Illinois Cen- 
tral certificate. The 7 per cent is safe, 
and quoted price of 93% hardly provo- 
cative of increased selling. In due time 
stock will again be an active feature of 
trading and in demand at 102 to 105. 
Brokerage firms have not been heavy 
holders of I. C. for many years. The 
bulk of the stock is in strong boxes. 

SUBSCRIBER, St. Louis——Western Pa- 
cific preferred, quoted at 55, is a specu- 
lative stock. Wouldn’t call it a “busi- 
ness man’s investment.” The dividend 
was reduced from 6 to 4 per cent per 
annum last May. Present rate seems 
maintainable, and current price may 
therefore be regarded as fair valuation. 
The fixed rate of 6 per cent is non- 
cumulative. Would advise holding any 
additional purchase in case of further 
decline. 

X. X., Alamogordo, N. M.—If{ you 
bought at. 43 for a speculation, you 
should run your chances with Texas & 
Pacific, now selling at 48. Company is 
said to be earning more than 8 per cent 
on $38,764,810 stock outstanding. Be- 
sides, there’s plenty of fine talk about 
oil potentialities. It is conceded that 
company owns many thousands of acres 
which are strongly suspected by com- 
petent authorities of containing millions 
of barrels of the juice. Stock sold at 
70% recently. May go there again, if 
Wall Street’s bull coach is not altogether 


upset. Receivership is now negligible 
factor. 

Poeteete 

- 
Wife (reading)—Big checks for 


dresses will not be in demand this sea- 
son. Husband—Thank heaven!—Kuno-- 
ville Sentinel. 





Coming Shows 


The Shubert-Jefferson theatre will open next 


Sunday night, September 7, with Richard 
Carle in Alexander Johnstone’s tunefy] 
musical comedy, “Sunshine,” direct from a 
three months’ stay at the Chicago Stude. 
baker. “Sunshine” is a little more than tie 
customary hodge-podge of musical comedy 


nonsense, having a fairly well defined plot, 
to which Mr. Carle contributes not a little by 
his funny colloquialisms and_ interpolations, 
There is a good supporting company of play- 
ers and singers, containing many names famij!. 
iar to theatre goers. Conspicuous are the 


Murdock brothers, ciever dancers, Chicago 
favorites. 
efoofe 


The Orpheum’s opening week has been ¢o 
crowded houses and next week’s bill should 
draw equally well. It is headed by Henri 
Scott, who made his operatic debut in 1999 
at the Manhattan opera house as the high 
priest in ‘Aida’? and has since sung several 
seasons with the Metropolitan and the Chicago 
Opera companies. Another favorite is Nina 
Payne, pioneer in descriptive dancing, who 
will present a series of original dancing pat- 
terns, each artistically telling a story. Other 
stars billed are Bob Hall, the extemporaneous 
monologist; Dolly Kaye, dancer; Whitfield 
and Ireland with Joe Donohue; Bender and 
Meehan, gymnasts; the Van Cellos, dancers, 
and Enos Frazzere with some real thrills, 


efeate 
“The Fall of Babylon,’’ David Wark Grif- 
fith’s magnificent spectacle, wherein more than 
125,000 men and women appear, has been 
secured as the special featured attraction at 
the American theater during the week begin- 
ning next Sunday, with “Kyra,’’ the sensa- 
tional dancer, appearing as an 
added feature of the attraction. Among the 
prominent players are Constance ‘Talmadge, 
George Fawcett, Mildred Harris, Tully Mar- 
shall, Stark, Senna Owen, Alma 
Rubens, Kate Bruce, Alfred Paget, Elmo 
Lincoln and many others whose names are 
familiar to all motion picture patrons. 


serpentine 


Pauline 


otecte 


Jack Delman and company in “The New 


Leader’ will be the headline feature of the 
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pill at the Grand Opera House, starting next 
Monday. “The New Leader” is one of the 
funniest sketches ever scen in vaudeville and 


jts success has been phenomenal. Dainty 
Daisy Dugas and the Variety Four will offer 
4 most pretentious singing number. Man- 


ning and Hall are a clever comedy couple. 
Minnie Stanley aud company will provide a 
comedy Sketch entitled “Save.” Jeanette 
Childs will entertain with comedy character 
Other attractions will be Francis and 


songs. 
Phillips, aerial noveity; Harry Feterer, ven- 
triloquist ; Marcella Marion, singing come- 


dienne; Carlo brothers, musical novelty; the 
World’s Latest News, ‘Fatty’? Arbuckle and 
Mutt and Jeff comedies, and the Ditmar ani- 
mal pictures. 
efoege 

Commencing with next Sunday’s matinee, Al 
Reeves and his big Beauty Show will be the 
attraction at the Gayety theatre. Harry Marks 
Stewart and Harry S. LeVan have been en- 
gaged as chief comedians to assist Mr. Reeves. 
Ruth Hayward, Keith vaudeville favorite; Ada 
Morse, sensational toe dancer; Kathryn Pearl, 
high salaried prima donna; Florence Wilkin- 
son, the Darling sisters, the twenty-four new 
beauties, are among the entertainers. The 
Big Four—Drury, Stanhope, Frankel and 
Pickett—popular burlesque quartette, is a spe- 
cial feature. The new Reeves’ offering con- 
sists of a seven-act farce, the locale for the 
particular scenes being “The Gown Shop,” 
“Slumming,” and “The Grand _Ball-Room_ in 
the Reeves Mansion.” George M. Cohan has 





permission to 


given 
“American Ragtime” 
bers of his show, which adds greatly to the 
attnactiveness of this part of the performance. 


Ca 
io? 
rs 


include his popular 
and three musical num- 


For the last half of the 
the Columbia the principal vaudeville attrac- 
tion is ‘Melody Garden,” and Mabel Normand 
in her latest screen triumph ‘Upstairs’ is the 
feature picture. Si Jenks and Victoria Allen, 
known throughout the United States as “The 
Small Town Wise Crackers,’ are a remarkable 
duo of entertainers. Jenks is a comedian 
renowned for his portrayal of a rube char- 
acter, and Miss Allen, a comedian interpreting 
a “Sis Hopkins” role, is her partner’s equal in 
fun making in every sense of the word. An- 
other popular pair are Clayton and Lennie, 
“The Happy Chappie and His English Friend.” 

Other entertaining numbers will be Kremka 
Brothers, eccentric and comedy acrobats, and 
Jones and Miller, in an athletic novelty. 


current week at 


Pe e%ee%. 
oorome 


“You say the Blanks are going to 
move?” “I think so; they have begun 
to scratch matches on the walls.”— 
Houston Post. 
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When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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Pongpoepagpegegete 


The all-year-round sott drink 


For business mon, professional 
mon, men of sports ~~ golf, 
bowling, tennis,shooting, riding. 
For everybody, everywhere, 
the year round. Bevo is hale 
rofreshment for wholesome 
thirst-~~an invigorating soft 
drink. Ideal for the athlete 
or the man in physical or 
mental training~~ goed to 
train and gain on. 

ful and appetizing. 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Sela ovorywhore ~~ Families suppliod by 
ist and dealer. 


Visitors are cordially invited to inspect our plant 
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Beginning Sunday Night | 


Twice Daily Thereafter 


PESECAN tle far ete SEPT. 7 


D. W. GRIFFITH’S SUPER-SPECTACLE 


THE FALL With The Incomparable 
OF BABYLON KYRA 


IN PERSON 
A PURPLE ROMANCE OF A BY-GONE DAY 

















ST. LOUIS’ 


SHUBERT -JEFFERSO LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


MESSRS. LEE & J. J. SHUBERT, MANAGING DIRECTORS 
Opening 


Mail Orders Seats atinees 
Sun. Eve. SEPT. 7 | Now Now Wednesdays and Saturdays 


ALEXANDER JOHNSTONE PRESENTS 


MR. RICHARD CARL 


AND ORIGINAL CAST IN 


“SUNSHINE” 


A Tuneful Musical Comedy by Alexander Johnstone and Wm. Carey Duncan, authors of 
‘Fiddlers Three,”’ coming intact from a 3 months’ successful run in Chicago. 
; PRIMA DONNA CHORUS OF 40 
Nights, 50c to $2.00. Mats., 50c to $1.50. Seats also at Conroy’s, 1100 Olive Street 

















2:15—TWICE DAILY—8:15 


Mats. 15 to 50c 
Eves. 25c to $1.00 


With Will Morrisey and 
Broadway Cast of 20 





(iN VAUDEVILLE 


ELIZABETH BRICE in the “OVERSEAS REVUE” 
ERNEST EVANS & GIRLS—Francis Renault—Sam Hearn—Donovan & Lee 


Everest’s Novelty Circus Orchestra—Pictures—Elevator 























GAYETY ? Me Tarot LY 


THIS WEEK 


JEAN BEDENIS PEEK-A-BOO 


Next Week—Al Reeves’ Own Big Show 
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THEATRE BEAUTIFUL 
11 a. m.—Cease —— less ———_-11 p. m. 


15ec AND 25c 


THE NEW COLUMBI 


PRICES, 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts Latest Features 








| GRAND 2773 t= 15-30c 


19 Acts 





TEMPLE QUARTETTE 
In Harmony Land 
BILLY MILLER & CO. 
Offer Adam Kiljoy Comedy Sketch 
DEGUON AND CLIFTON 
Taking Things Easy 
GILBERT AND SAUL 
Accordionist and Violinist 
World’s 


of Good Vaudeville 
and Pictures 


SHOW NEVER STOPS 


And Five Other bys Good Acts. 
11 A. M. TO 11 P. M. DAIL a 


Latest News and 


ck Sennett Comedy. 

















“STANDARD THEATER 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT 
TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 


TtHIs wEEK—Monte Carlo Girls 


NEXT WEEK—‘‘'GROWN-UP BABIES” 
































Offices for Rent in 


SYNDICATE [RUST 


oA ND 


CENTURY BUILDINGS 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 











E. A. KENNEDY, Manager 


Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building Telephones: Main 1735, Central 377-R 
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The MARQUETTE 

18th St. and Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 

A Refined Hotel for Your 

Mother, Wife and Sister 

Single Room with Private Bath 
$2.00 $2.50 $3.00 

Double $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 


Room without bath, single, $1.50 
Room without bath, double, $2.00,$2.50 
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4 Short Blocks from Union Station 
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‘% The Problem Solved— 
ev “WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHT” 


I “CICARDIPS” 


a High Class Entertainment Every Night 


ce Under Cover and Open Air Summer Garden ; aE oe 
Et A. J. CICARDI SSO 
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EVENS & HOWARD 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


hal { 


High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


te Yards for City Delivery 
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A Liquid Food Beverage 


Absolutely Non-Intoxicating 


In ancient days the Cereal Beverage of the Egyptians. 
Today the Wholsome Soft Drink of the American People. 


Hek is a pure, healthful beverage, made from the highest grade of 
Barley, Rice and Hops; free of acids, adulterations and alcohol. 
It has the cheerful, lively look, and rich, creamy foam so desir- 
able in a beverage of this kind. It successfully displaces beer 
and promotes temperance. 


A Drink Good for Every Member of the Family 
COOLING HEALTHFUL REEFRESHING 


Made only by the 


i nagar’ Griesedieck Beverage Company, St. Louis, Mo. 














920 Market St. Saint Louis = = aes 




































summed up in these facts: 






ILLITERACY:—93%. 

LENGTH OF LIFE:—23.5 years. 

DEATH RATE:—32 per 1,000. 

AVERAGE INCOME:—$9.50 a year per capita. 
AVERAGE TAXES:—$1.60 a year per capita. 













INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR: 
MEN:—About 1% million. 







contingents. 






ment and military stores. 
THE REWARD FOR THIS LOYALTY: 
FRESH COERCION LAWS:—the Rowlatt Act. 










TENCES:—as punishments. 






















India—A Graveyard 


The economic and educational results of British rule in India can be 


EDUCATION:—neither free, nor compulsory, nor universal. 


MATERIAL:—Millions of tons of food and fodder. 


MACHINE GUNS AND BOMBS:—to disperse unarmed crowds. 
IMPRISONMENTS, TRANSPORTATIONS AND DEATH SEN- pee 


India Labor Union of America 
1400 Broadway, New York 















has added the Rowlatt Act. This latter deprives a suspected person of 
his entire liberty and empowers the officials to do as they please in the 
name of “law and order.”’ 4 

The cry for freedom and liberty in India was answered by bombs and 
machine guns from airplanes, used by the same Britishers who were so 
eager to get Indian recruits for the war—that autocracy be crushed 
abroad. Many hundreds—men, women and children—were killed as a 
result of this raid of the British Czarists upon the innocent, unarmed 
people of India. A 
To add insult to injury ‘‘punishments’’ have been meted out to those 


AVERAGE WAGES:—About 11 cents a day for unskilled labor. Indians who took part in the protests against the misdeeds of govern- 


ment. Up to June 20th, 596 people were tried by Court Martial in one 
Province alone. Among these were lawyers, editors and other prominent 
men of the Punjab. 


MONEY:—Over 1 billion dollars, plus all expenses of the Indian 73 were sentenced to death 


147 were transported for life (imprisonment in Andaman Is.) 
204 were sentenced to rigorous imprisonment. 


A number of citizens were flogged in the streets. Many papers have 
been suppressed and the security deposits of others have been forfeited. 
Patriotism in India is a crime; hence these ‘‘punishments.”’ 


Public life in the Punjab has been killed. The country is virtually 


Army equip- 


From the dead bones of the half-starved and half-naked Indians the 


bg ° . s British are still exacting a heavy toll of men and money. People are 

The very high mortality from plague, cholera, malaria, influenza and dying and the foreign bureaucracy which is responsible for these results 
other infectious diseases, and from famines, which nave seoeie cnronts. is triumphantly jubilant. 
is proof of how the vital resistance of the people has been constantly : I 
p Rr te Peal Because of poverty, brought about by the economic ex- moins ei anne f gaetom. now a graveyard. This is how the British 
ploitation by the British, millions are suffering and starving. During the ‘ : . ; 
last three months of 1918 six million people died from influenza alone. India’s wrongs will not be righted unless the people are permitted 
The total deaths from 1875 to 1918 have been two hundred and forty- to decide their own destiny without the interference of any foreign 
three millions. nation. 

To the existing oppressive laws of the country—the obsolete regula- We, the workers of India, appeal to the workers of the United States 
tions of 1818, 1819 and 1827, the Arms Act, the Press Act, the Seditious of America and of the world to help us in our fight against capitalistic 
Meetings Act, the Defense of India Act, etc.—the British Government autocracy. 






































